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RESEARCH 


improving the Ride. The Ford Motor Company will use an AEI analogue 
computer to speed research and make motoring safer and more comfortable. 
The eomputer is being installed at Ford’s Engineering Research Laboratory 
in Birmingham, and will be used to investigate suspension problems and 
many other aspects of design. The designer can accurately assess the effect 
on a car’s springing of different speeds, road surfaces, cambers, spring rates 
and damper efficiency. Not only does this computer save long and expensive 
road experiments, but it will give the answer to problems never yet tackled 
because of their complexity. 


















LIGHTING 
Longer Vision, less Dazzle. The new sealed beam headlamps that Vauxhalls have 
adopted for their new models, give more light on the road ahead, especially along the 
verge. When dipped, these new lamps show their brilliance just as surely as on full beam. 
They do not dazzle other drivers because the cut-off is precise. Each gas-filled unit — 
filament, reflector and glass—is really one big bulb, designed to exclude damp and dirt. 


Ask your garage to 
change your headlamps 
to Mazda sealed 
beams: they bear the 
same name as the 
famous Mazda 
Netabulb. 
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MANUFACTURE 
Mighty Midgets in the making. Automation is speeding production of the fast-selling Austin 
Sevens at B.M.C.’s Birmingham plant. Bodies are brought by overhead conveyor ready for 
marrying to engines, wheels and suspension. On the B.M.C. machining and assembly lines 
thousands of AEI electric motors are contributing to the rhythm of production. They drive 
the families of transfer machines. Each machine performs a drilling, boring, tapping or 
reaming process before automatically passing the component on to the next member of the 
family. Engines, gearboxes, back axles and suspension units are thus automatically fashioned 
by machines driven by AEI electric motors. 





A single manufacturing company uniting Metrovick, BTH, Siemens Ediswan, 
Henley’s, Birlec, Hotpoint and Mazda. Every working day AEI delivers 
£800,000 worth of electrical equipment to its customers throughout the world. 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE AMERICAN FORD MOTOR COMPANY, which al- 
ready owned half the share capital of its British 
subsidiary at Dagenham, offered more than £130 
million for the rest of the shares—and absolute 
ownership and control. A lot of economic patriots 
were very cross, and a number of speculators 
made quite a lot of money. Meanwhile, two-thirds 
of the British Motor Corporation’s labour force 
was on short time ‘because,’ said the management, 
‘of the deteriorating situation in the car industry,’ 
and 1,100 car workers were dismissed by the 
Pressed Steel Company at Swindon, where unem- 
ployment was more widespread than at any time 
since the hungry Thirties. 


* 


PRESIDENT NGO DINH DIEM put down the attempted 
coup d'état in South Vietnam. Four Negro chil- 
dren were admitted to elementary schools in New 
Orleans and a hundred white children walked out; 
other white adolescents rioted; the State Legisla- 
ture sacked the school governors who had let the 
niggers in (they were six-year-old girls) and a 
Negro parent observed that ‘these guys are damn 
bad losers.’ Armistice celebrations in Algiers 
turned into a pitched battle between police and 
nationalists, and in Paris the trial by military 
court continued of twenty Right-wing participants 
in last January’s insurrection in Algiers. United 
Nations troops in Katanga were taught how to 
dea' with wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. 
The engagement was announced of Princess 
Astrid of Norway to a Mr. Johan Martin Ferner, 
probably the first old boy of Bradford Technical 
College to become betrothed to a princess. 


* 


BOARD OF TRADE FIGURES for October showed that 
exports were the lowest for any month this year, 
and below the monthly average for two years 
past; the Board put much of this down to ship- 
ping delays caused by the Port of London strike 
by tally clerks. Mr. George Brown, a Right-wing 
supporter of Mr. Gaitskell, was elected deputy 
leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party, in 
preference to Mr. Fred Lee, a Left-wing sup- 
porter of Mr. Wilson. Mr. C. F. Cobbold an- 
nounced his resignation as Governor of the Bank 
of England, and Lord Cromer was appointed in 
his. place, which seemed to surprise a lot of 
people, but nobody more than the leader-writer 
who observed in the Times that ‘there is no posi- 
tive reason for crediting him with the knowledge 
of the wider aspects of currency and credit, or of 
the wider economic and industrial issues, which 
many people would like a Governor of the Bank 
to have.’ 


* 


A WHITE PAPER gave details of a reorganisation 
of the Territorial Army, which will reduce its 
numbers from 300,000 to about 190,000, but will 
leave unintegrated, after all, the London Irish, 
who had been in some danger of being amalga- 
mated with the London English. There were out- 
breaks of fowl pest which led to the slaughter of 
325,000 birds, and an epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease resulting in 18,000 animals being 
destroyed. 
* 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL on the Treatment of 
Offenders unanimously rejected the idea of re- 
introducing judicial corporal punishment in a 
report which was calculated to convince all think- 
ing people, but not the Tory back-benchers. An 
hour or so after a boy of eighteen and a young 
man of twenty-three had been hanged for capital 
murder—as a deterrent, it was thought, and not 
pour encourager les autres—a bank guard was 
shot dead, in the course of a bank robbery, after 
which two men of twenty and a boy of sixteen 
were charged with murder, and a girl of eighteen 





with receiving. 
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A HUNDRED 


HE report on corporal punishment by the 
Advisory Council on the Treatment of 
Offenders could hardly have been published at 
a more appropriate time. The Right wing of the 
Conservative Party, baulked of almost any other 
issue on which they can command a substantial 
measure of public support, were preparing them- 
selves for a vigorous battle with the Home 
Secretary on the flogging issue. The existence of 
this report will not, of course, deter them (expert 
opinion is no more of a deterrent to a Tory 
extremist than the cat is to a Teddy boy); but it 
will stiffen poor old Rab’s buckling backbone 
—or it should; certainly the chances of the 
Government appeasing its wild men are sensibly 
diminished. Not that the report contains any 
new information; but it is something that a body 
which included Captain Paul Bennett, VC. and 
other members whose views could hardly be 
described as radical should have agreed unani- 
mously ‘that corporal punishment should not 
be reintroduced as a judicial penalty in respect of 
any categories of offences or of offenders.” 
What is needed now is an investigation into 
the mentality of those who persist. in spite of all 
the evidence, in relying on the birch and the cat. 
Obviously they are beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. In some cases their bel ef appears to be 
based on the assumption that corporal punish- 
ment can be administered through the courts in 
the same way as it is in schools—six of the best 
from the head prefect, and shake hands after- 
wards. A study of the section ‘The conditions 
under which corporal punishment is inflicted’ 
should provide disillusionment for anybody who 
takes the trouble to read it. For some, flogging 
appears to satisfy an atavistic-impulse; and for 
others, actual sexual pleasure is obviously not 
far below the level of their consciousness (it is 
curious how men who would go to elaborate 
lengths to disguise their normal sexual appetites 
should be ready to indulge in indecent exposure, 
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YEARS ON 


in Parliament and the press, of their relish for 
flage!lation). 

But leaving motives aside, the fundamental 
fallacy in the floggers’ case is the assumption that 
floggirg is a deterrent. There is not the slightest 
evider.ce that it is—whereas there is a growing 
and quite a substantial body of evidence that it 
does not deter. The same is true of hanging; yet 
the Government, which has been prepared to 
invoke reason and experience (in the form of 
informed investigation) to hold off the floggers, 
still gives way to the hangers. 

Last week’s episode, where murder was done 
on the day two lads were hanged, may be dis- 
missed as coincidence. It is not. Hanging creates 
a mystique, as any prison psychiatrist knows. 
and the fact that one of the youths charged with 
this murder was on the run for some days, 
accompanied by a girl friend, can only encourage 
a further growth of the lore. A criminal version 
of ‘Tell Laura I love her’ sung by a prisoner 
awaiting execution in the condemned cell should 
be arriving in the Top Ten any day now. 


* 


On another page Lady Wootton describes her 
feelings about the hanging of the two youths 
sentenced to death for the Hounslow towpath kil- 
ling. Her dismay is understandable: it is difficult 
to see for what purpose the prerogative of mercy 
exists, if it is not to be used in cases such as this. 
Even the execution of Bentley was by comparison 
almost justifiable; for Bentley must be presumed 
to have known that Craig was carrying a gun. 
But there is no evidence that the three youths 
concerned in the Hounslow affair were contem- 
plating murder; on the contrary, the strong pre- 
sumption is that they were simply out to rob. 

The case has shown up how nonsensical is the 
Homicide Law as it stands at present. Had the 
Hounslow killers kicked their victim to death 
deliberately out of sheer sadism, with no thought 
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of theft, they. would have been alive today; but 
because he was killed by accident in the course 
of a robbery with violence, they were hanged. 
Phis, surely, is exactly the kind of case where the 
prerogative of mercy should be used. But the 
prerogative is, in effect, in the hands of the Home 
Secretary; and it is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that Mr. Butler, for all his humanitarian repu- 
tation, appears reluctant to exercise it. Where a 
murder receives as much publicity as the Houns- 
low case did, it creates an ugly reaction on the 
Right; if things go on as they are it will be easier 
to get a reprieve for a murder committed in the 
North of England, where there is less publicity, 
at least in the national press; a Home Counties 
killer has much less chance, unless he commits 
murders so vile that he can get off on the score 
of insanity. 

A constantly reiterated argument is that aboli- 
tionists have sympathy only for the criminal, not 
for the victim. But nothing more can be done 
for the victim: he is dead. Something can be 
done, or could be if the Home Secretary had the 
guts to do it, to save future victims, by examining 
condemned murderers—including those youths 
who are not murderers at all in the. ordinary 
sense of the term, but who are responsible for 
such repulsive crimes as the Hounslow case—to 
find out why they are criminals. What are the 
defects, moral and social, which have made them 
turn to crime? For if we fail to find out these 
things, we are in fact in effect condemning men 
and women to death by violence, who need not 
die. 


Two Right 


HE problem of the South Tyrol—or the Alto 

Adige, as the Italians call it—is not, measured 
against the world’s other minority difficulties, 
very urgent. It is a nuisance, rather than a 
menace. Still, it is worth taking trouble over— 
if only to demonstrate that the nations of the 
West can settle their differences sensibly and 
amicably. 

In the Spectator this week Sarah Gainham 
gives a Vienna-eye-view of the subject. But the 
Italians, too, have a case—though they present 
it badly. Standard propaganda works available 
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here, such as Renato Cajoli’s The Alto Adige 
‘Question, are so casuistical in their approach 
(Cajoli devotes his introduction to discussing 
whether it is really a ‘question’ at all) and so dis- 
agreeably written that the inquiring foreigner 
might imagine they were rather heavy-handed 
satires put out by the Austrian Embassy. Italian 
insistence, too, that the matter was all settled 
by the Gruber/de Gasperi arrangement is fool- 
ish: circumstances were different in 1946. 

The Italians, however, have two arguments in 
their favour that are rarely heard in the German- 
speaking countries. The first is the character of 
the Volkspartei, which represents the German- 
speaking minority in the South Tyrol: it has Nazi 
undertones; some of its more aggressive propa- 
gandists were Goebbels men; and its apartheid 
policy appears to be designed not simply to 
preserve the minority aloof from the contamina- 
tion of Italian influence, but to propagate the 
notion that the Italians are an inferior race. It 
may be true, though the Italians dispute it, that 
the Austrians were tricked in the 1946 agreement; 
because though the predominantly German- 
speaking Bolzano gained some autonomy it was 
linked with the predominantly Italian Trento, 
thereby guaranteeing an Italian majority in the 
province. But anybody who has read Volkspartei 
propaganda may be pardoned for suspecting that 
the Germans are receiving much less harsh treat- 
ment at Italian hands than an Italian minority 
could hope for under government by the Volks- 
partei. 

As for the statistics showing discrimination 


against the minority in the matter of civil jobs,- 


it is necessary to remember that the minority is 
well-off—much better off than most Italians on 
the peninsula. If German-speakers do not enter 
the civil service, the main reason is that civil 
servants in Italy are indifferently paid and (or 
so the minority thinks) of inferior social standing 
—apart from the possible inconvenience of being 
liable for transfer in the line of duty to other 
parts of Italy. The job statistics may appear to 
present a black picture, but translated into human 
terms the minority has little reason to feel 
oppressed. 

Yet this is not to deny that the minority has 
grievances. As in so many situations of this kind 
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—in Israel, and in Ireland—it is not a case of one 
side being right and the other wrong. They are 
both right: it is history which has done the wrong 
—which has left a situation which cannot easily 
be resolved. In this case, though, the differences 
are not so great that they could not be bridged, 
given goodwill on both sides. And they should 
be bridged as soon as possible; for if action is 
not taken quickly, there is a danger that the 
terrorist elements in the Volkspartei, chafing 
under the restraint so long urged by the Austrian 
Government, may break loose. destroying any 
prospect of continued friendship between the two 
nations, and imperilling the unity of the West. 


Opening Time 

E mentioned !ast week how unwise it is to 

pay too much attention to promises made 
in the Queen’s Speech. the Bills when published 
so often turn out not to be reforms, but simply 
tidyings-up, of past legislation. This is certainly 
the case with the Licensing Bill, published last 
week, and disingenuously defended by the Home 
Secretary in a party political broadcast on tele- 
vision. Inevitably, the Bill reflects his chronic 
fear of being thought revolutionary. Instead of 
accepting the principle that adults ought to be 
allowed to buy themselves alcoholic drinks at any 
time of the day or night (so long as they can find 
a pub-owner willing to stay up to serve them) 
the Bill retains most of the old, stupid restrictions, 
merely seeking to rationalise them so that the 
times at which we can expect to be refused a 
drink will be the same. or almost the same. every- 
where in the country. 

True, the Bill does have some liberalising 
clauses. If it goes through, people will be able 
to buy drink to take away, from off-licences, at 
hours when the pubs are closed: and there are 
various provisions which will make it easier for 
the tippler, provided he has the means, to find 
places to drink afier hours. But to support a half- 
way Bill of this kind on the grounds that it will 
do a little good is unwise. The benefit is bought 
at a price: it means that there is unlikely to be 
any further licensing legislation for years, so we 
will be stuck with the old restrictions indefinitely. 


Prohibited Immigrant 


HE Central African Federal Government's 

pathological resentment of criticism simply 
reflects its realisation that it has something to 
hide. Sir Roy Welensky underlined the weakness 
of the case for Federation by raging incoherently 
about the Monckton Commission’s terms of 
reference and refusing to comment on the con- 
tents of the report. 

Now, Per Westberg, a distinguished Swedish 
author and journalist on African affairs, has been 
declared a prohibited immigrant, because his 
book in Swedish, Prohibited Area, which has sold 
over 15,000 copies in Scandinavia, is deeply 
critical of Federation. 

Mr. Westberg is a Liberal, which is a fairly 
conservative thing to be in Sweden, and has no 
Left-wing connections; his condemnation of 
Federation is based on an objective study of the 
facts as he saw them on the spot. He joins an 
increasing company of people who have been 
either declared prohibited immigrants or had 
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their residence permits revoked with no reasons 
given—A. E. Lewis of the TUC, John Stone- 
house, Doris Lessing, George Houser, Michael 
Scott, Basil Davidson, Rosalynde Ainslie of 
Africa South, the Rev. Tom Colvin, Peter 
Kuenstler, Michael Faber, Commander Thomas 
Fox-Pitt of the Anti-Slavery Society, and several 
others. If the Federal Government believed that 
a look at Partnership in Practice had any chance 
of disarming its critics, it would be short-sighted 
to deny them the opportunity of studying it. It 
clearly does not: and Mr. Westberg’s exclusion 
gives a truer indication of the facts about Federa- 
tion than all the lavish advocacy of it being 
undertaken by Voice and Visicii in the advertise- 
ment columns of the British press (advertising a 
country’s political set-up in this way is an. un- 
usual activity for a government; it suggests an 
awareness that the gingerbread needs gilding). 
Two of the most unsatisfactory of the Monck- 
ton recommendations are that the prohibition of 
immigrants should be a matter for the Federal 
and territorial governments in consultation— 
giving the Federal Government the chance to 
wield a big stick in what should be a territorial 
matter; and that deportation of ‘undesirable 
aliens’ should remain wholly a Federal concern. 


South 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


— because both Italians and Austrians 
are connected in the mind with operatic 


postures the South Tyrol question* is often con- _ 


sidered funny; it is even said by otherwise 
civilised persons that since only a quarter of a 
million people are involved the whole thing can- 
not be taken seriously. Though the South Tyrol 
question may be preposterous it is not in the least 
funny: certainly not to the South Tyrolese. 

Briefly, the story is as follows. Italy was given 
the territory south of the Alpine watershed by 
the Treaty of St. Germain in 1919. The whole 
Tyrol, north, east and south, has been ethnically 
and culturally German since the invasions of the 
eighth-ninth centuries which repopulated ll 
Europe. Feudal serfdom never existed there; as 
in the Swiss Cantons the peasants were always 
free owners of land or tenants, and this tradi- 
tional freedom plays a part in their attitude today 
(it can be seen just as clearly in the Austrian 
Tyrol, but is not a problem there because the 
Austrian Provinces have considerable local free- 
dom of administration). 

During the Fascist period in Italy the German 
minority were oppressed—forbidden even to 
learn their own language in the schools. But in 
1938 Hitler and Mussolini came to terms: Hitler 
promised never to claim the South Tyrol if 
Mussolini agreed to the Anschluss, which would 
bring the Wehrmacht to the Alpine border; and 
a population transfer was embarked on to move 
the South Tyrolese mountain peasants into Ger- 
man territory. After the war, however, under 
the influence of the Americans, Italy behaved 
generously to these Stateless, homeless peasants; 





Bernard Levin is in Nigeria: he will be 
reporting from Lagos next week. 
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The Westberg case shows that this will have to 
be altered, if there is to be the slightest chance 
of Monckton’s proposals working. 


Kingsley’s Reign 
= say that Kingsley Martin has done a 
valuable service to the Spectator by his thirty 
years as editor of the New Statesman may sound 
facetious; but it is none the less true. Naturally 
the two weeklies are rivals: but both are aware 
that they owe much to the fact that the rivalry 
can continue to exist. There is no pressing reason 
why weekly journals of opinion should flourish; 
one has only to look at the American scene to 
see how expendable they can be. And to Kingsley 
(it is impossible to call him ‘Mr.’) Martin must 
gu much of the credit for creating a taste for 
weeklies in the younger generation—particularly 
that which was growing up in the Thirties—and 
preserving it: for it is never easy for a journal 
of the Left to grow to maturity without losing 
its hold on younger readers. That the New 
Statesman has prospered throughout his long 
reign is a remarkable tribute to his prowess, and 
we wish it continued prosperity under his succes- 
sor, John Freeman. 


Tyrol 


VIENNA 


most of those who had left returned, and those 
who had stayed opted for Italian citizenship; and 
in 1949 an agreement was signed in Paris between 
Italy and Austria which gave the populations of 
the German-speaking Bolzano Province, and of 
the neighbouring bilingual townships of the 
Trento Province, ‘the exercise of autonomous 
legislative and executive regional power.’ 

In the meanwhile, however, the Italian Govern- 
ment had joined the whole Trento Province to 
Bolzano (South Tyrol), without the promised 
consultation of the local population, thus ensur- 
ing a permanent Italian majority on the Regional 
Council, since almost all Trento is Italian. And 
since then, nearly all attempts to introduce 
regional laws by the German minority have either 
been rejected in Council, or by Rome in the 
course of parliamentary review. 

The South Tyrol is prosperous; its income and 
living standards compare favourably with the 
rest of Italy. But in the South Tyrol it is notice- 
able to the most superficial traveller that 
Provincial employees are overwhelmingly 
Italian; and not Alpine Italians, but, so to speak, 
imported Italians. The Tyrolese claim that jobs 
at all levels, and places in the very large State 
housing projects—larger than in similar Italian 
towns—are still given exclusively to Italians. The 
law that local labour must be exhausted before 
employment offices may import workers is 
ignored in Bolzano; and it is an observable fact 
that workers’ flats in Bolzano are largely occu- 
pied by Italians from other parts of Italy. Though 
the Italian population of the Province is only 34 
per cent., Italians hold 84 per cent. of the official 
jobs. Of 113 police officials in Bolzano town, 
only a single post is held by a German, and in 





* This subject is also discussed in a leader on 
page 764. 
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the provincial finance offices there are 275 
Italian officials and four Tyrolese. 

It will be said with justice that the region is 
part of Italy. But so is the Aosta valley with 
80,000 French-speaking and 20,000 Italian-speak- 
ing inhabitants, which is also a border province. 
Aosta has far greater autonomy in law and fact 
than Bolzano, and it is an autonomy just like hers 
that the Tyrolese want. The Italians fear that if 
the South Tyrol were given a real autonomy like 
Aosta or Sicily a movement would arise to de- 
tach the region altogether from the Italian State. 
1 would venture the personal opinion that such a 
fear is unfounded. The South Tyrolese like being 
between two worlds; it is their natural state. The 
Austrians—the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs assured me—are ready to enter 
into a solemn agreement never to raise any ques- 
tion of frontier revision—they do not, in fact, 


raise it now—if South Tyrol should be granted | 


the same autonomy over her local affairs that 
Aosta and Sicily have already. 

The recent decision of the United Nations, that 
Italy and Austria should discuss and settle the 
South Tyrol question between themselves, may 
mean that the acrimonious but lackadaisical con- 
versations taking place up to now will become 
genuine discussions. That the question was 
brought before the UN at all was probably a 
piece of election politics on the part of Socialist 
Foreign Minister Kreisky to gain favour with the 
staunchly conservative North Tyrolese; and it 
was ill-timed. All the same, it may lead to good. 
It is preposterous that two neighbouring countries 





I am ashamed 
of my country... 


I am ashamed that one of my countrymen 
can be kicked to death on a public foot- 
path by hooligans in search of money. 


I am ashamed of a country which can think 
of nothing better to do with the youths 
who have committed this revolting crime 
than to copy their example of violence. 


I am ashamed of a country where three 
deaths are reckoned as preferable to one. 


I am ashamed of a law that compels or 
allows the one man who could have 
prevented that to withhold the reasons 
for his inaction. 


I am ashamed that in my country bad men 
can be put to death without a chance to 
show their repentance. 


i am ashamed that men can be found who, 
for a suitable wage, will build and main- 
tain in good repair an apparatus for 
strangling their fellow men. 


I am ashamed that any of my countrymen 
are willing to operate such an apparatus, 
or as part of their official duties, to watch 
its correct operation on a living body. 


I am ashamed of a country where the men 
who do these things, or who cause or 
permit them to be done, can put on their 
evening suits and go to public receptions 
and present themselves in civilised 
society. 


Yes, 1 am ashamed of my country; and 
for this I could wish that I was not 
British. 

Barbara Wootton 
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with so many reasons to be friendly and two 
excellent reasons not to quarrel—trade and 
Marxism—should be squabbling and ranting over 
this not very complicated question, when the rest 
of their common frontiers have almost ceased to 
exist. 

An _ historical dislike of the old Austro- 
Hungarian domination of Northern Italy is not 
a sound, modern reason for Italian nationalism 
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today; and the Tyrolese tone of condescension 
towards the Italians, so noticeable in the region, 
is equally unjustified. The longer the matter drags 
on, the more intransigent local feelings become 
—and the more inflamed becomes Italian public 
opinion. The antics of the press and some politi- 
cians on both sides might well be put into cold 
storage while a commission is formed to effect 
integration in a civilised fashion. 


Middle East Notebook 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


OMMENTING on the election of Senator 

Kennedy as the next President of the United 
States, one Lebanese leader-writer declared ‘all 
that concerns us [he meant the Arabs as a whole] 
is to know whether there will be any change in 
the policy of the United States towards the Arab 
countries.’ As an afterthought he added, ‘we are 
also concerned as to whether the victory [of 
Kennedy] will have any effect on the cause of 
world peace.’ 

This was only an-extreme statement of the 
general Arab approach to this and every other 
development on the world scene: first, how will it 
affect our own local interests?; second (and a bad 
second), how will it affect the peace of the world? 
It is not only a selfish approach, but a stultify- 
ing one, since it follows from it that local quarrels 
will always be pursued, whether they further or 
damage the chances of maintaining peace in the 
world as a whole—and this fact makes nonsense 
of the claims made in other parts of the Arab 
press at the time of the American election, to the 
effect that it made no difference whether Ken- 
nedy or Nixon was elected, because the Arabs 
would decide their own affairs and resist any 
interference from outside. This they are not in a 
position to do, and never will be, as long as they 
expend more of their energies in doing harm to 
each other than they doin bringing their collec- 
tive weight to bear on international questions. 

Co-operation, in fact, seems to be beyond the 
Arabs, except in the context of such strictly local 
issues as that of Palestine—and even there, their 
co-operation is limited to purely negative agree- 
ments about the boycott and non-recognition of 
Israel. Conventions of all kinds have been signed 
by various Arab countries to promote co-opera- 
tion in cultural, economic, educational, social 
and military fields, but none of them have pro- 
duced any practical result because there is no 
general will to co-operate behind them. As an 
illustration of this, it is instructive to watch the 
arrival at an Arab airport of an airliner from 
another Arab country. Checking the papers of 
the Arab passengers takes much longer than 
checking those of the non-Arabs, because al- 
though there are agreements between most Arab 
countries to dispense with entry visas from each 
other’s citizens, there are also ‘black lists’ of un- 
desirable characters, and each name must be 
checked against these lists. If an entry visa were 
required, this checking would be done before 
the visa was issued, and if the passenger’s name 
were on the black list he wouldn’t get a visa. But 
the abolition of entry visas is part of the myth 
of Arab solidarity; the black lists provide the 
reality. 
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This kind of dishonesty reaches its logical con- 
clusion in the United Arab Republic, where the 
Ministry of the Interior in Cairo will issue you 
a separate visa to visit- the ‘northern region’ 
(Syria)—it seems odd that you should need one, 
any more than that an Egyptian travelling from 
London to Edinburgh needs a special Scottish 
visa—and the Syrian authorities will contempt- 
uously refuse to recognise it. Sometimes by way 
of a refinement of discourtesy, the Syrians will 
welcome you into the country with genial smiles, 
wait until you have installed yourself in a hotel, 
and then order you to leave again within a matter 
of hours, adducing no reason for their action and 
allowing no considerations of convenience or 
good manners to mitigate its severity. 

If the Egyptians and the Syrians, three years 
after the merger of their two countries in the 
United Arab Republic, still cannot agree on a 
simple matter like the issue of visas, it is not 
surprising that there should be frequent rumours 
of dissension between them and of the likelihood 
that the union will eventually fall apart. But in 
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fact there seems to be little substance to these 
rumours, beyond the fact that the Syrians have 
always been restless people to govern and that 
the first three years of Nasser’s rule in Syria have 
been years of drought and harvest failures. 
Restrictions imposed by the Egyptians on the 
traditionally free Syrian economy have been 
justified by the need to compensate for Syria’s 
lost grain exports—but naturally they have not 
made the Egyptians any more popular in 
Syria. 

One season of good rainfall might remove this 
basic cause of Syrian discontent, but it would not 
do anything to meet the demand, which seems to 
be growing in the northern province, for a return 
to some measure of political freedom. How 
strong this demand is, it is very hard to say—all 
the harder because of the Syrians’ unchanging 
suspicion of foreign observers who try to get at 
the truth, and because of the Egyptians’ failure 
to impose on them their own more liberal attitude 
towards the foreign press. But the demand is cer- 
tainly there, and finds obscure expression from 
time to time amongst students and trade union- 
ists, as well as among the various political 
groups which President Nasser’s regime has out- 
lawed. There is little doubt that if Egypt and 
Syria could go back three years and arrange the 
union over again, the Syrians would demand, and 
the Egyptians gratefully concede, that it should 
be based on federal and not on unitary principles. 

Unfortunately, to change over now from one 
system to the other, and to do so formally and 
publicly, would be an admission of failure, and 
with King Hussein and General Kassem moving 
towards a reconciliation on Syria’s flank, such an 
admission would be harder than ever for Nasser. 
So for the moment the facade of full unity is 
anxiously preserved, while in fact the Syrians are 
left to go their own way as far as possible, and 
Egyptian officials lean over backwards to escape 
the accusation of ‘interference’ in the affairs of 
the northern province. The question of entry 
visas is only one illustration, and a minor one, 
of the extent to which the Syrians have been able 
to hold out for de facto autonomy—and a good 
harvest will be more likely to strengthen than 
to weaken their spirit of independence. 

These are considerations which are causing 
concern in Cairo, and interested speculation 
throughout the Arab world. To many observers 
they lead to the conclusion that the union be- 
tween Egypt and Syria—which can now be seen 
to rest almost entirely upon the personal prestige 
and popularity of President Nasser—cannot sur- 
vive in its present form; and to the disturbing 
corollary that Nasser, if he decides to modify 
the form of the union to allow more freedom to 
the Syrians, will try to win some compensating 
propaganda victory on another front. King 
Hussein provides the most obvious target, and 
since the king’s attack on Nasser at the United 
Nations, there has been an added virulence in 
the attacks made on Hussein by the Voice of the 
Arabs and this time by President Nasser per- 
sonally. If Hussein could be eliminated without 
giving the Israelis a pretext to invade Jordan, 
then Nasser would have a perfect opportunity 
to transform the UAR into a federal union 
embracing Jordan as well as Syria and Egypt— 
and to take a major step towards reasserting his 
claim to leadership in the Arab world. 
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After The Ball 


From IAN GILMOUR 


HE American Presidential election campaign 
Ts commonly thought to go on too long. 
Foreign diplomats and statesmen trying to extract 
a decision or a policy from the US Government, 
journalists staggering in and out of aeroplanes 
at all hours of the day and night to listen to the 
same speeches delivered 500 miles apart, serious- 
minded observers who believe that government 
and politics should be carried on in parliaments 
and palaces in an atmosphere of grave delibera- 
tion—not in streets, stadiums, airports and shop- 
ping centres, in an atmosphere of near-hysteria, 
drum-majorettes, raucous slogans and waving 
placards—all have reason for thinking so, and 
for looking rather wistfully at the stately decorum 
and brevity of the three-week affairs fought in 
Britain 

But what is good for an island is not neces- 
sarily good for a continent. Much of the govern- 
ment activity that impinges on the lives of the 
ordinary American citizens is local or state, not 
presidential or federal, and Washington is still a 
far-off place of which many Americans know 
little. In most places state and local elections 
coincide with presidential elections, and without 
prolonged noise and fervour both the public and 
the local interested politicians would concentrate 
on them to the exclusion of the chief contest. 
Even if it were possible to limit the length of a 
presidential campaign, it would be difficult to do 
the same for other campaigns. And any decline 
in interest in the presidential race would still 
further increase the built-in advantage of the 
man in possession or near-possession, and make 
it nearly impossible for the challenger to win. 

In this election the commentators, being 
creatures of habit, went on saying there was wide- 
spread public apathy and lack of interest long 
after this had ceased to be true, but it was cer- 
tainly true to begin with. The TV debates had 
something to do with the growth of public 
interest. But when one of the candidates 
is President the TV debates may not take place; 
nor, if they are held, is it certain that they will 
always excite such interest. Certainly no other 
form of TV is an adequate substitute for a 
prolonged campaign, for the simple reason that 
people prefer to look at non-political television, 
and it is just as much the crowds, drama, and 
noise of the campaign that make people turn to 
a political TV programme as it is TV that makes 
people take an interest in the campaign. Besides, 
the vast, enthusiastic crowds that are drawn do 
suggest that the campaign fulfils some functions 
of communication, if not of enlightenment, be- 
tween government and governed. 

The paralysing effect of the campaign on the 
US Government is greatly exaggerated. It would 
be unreasonable to expect a_ striking new 
initiative in the middle of one, but the Eisen- 
hower administration during the 1956 cam- 
paign showed itself over Suez rather less para- 
lysed than it had been before or since. 

The campaign is, anyway, only the most con- 
spicuous aspect of presidential politicking. “Presi- 
dent Harding,’ Mencken once said, ‘was 
inaugurated at noon on March 4, 1921, and 
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began to run for re-election not later than 12.20 

p.m. of the same day.’ This state of affairs has 

persisted, and so I suspect will the campaigning. 
* 

Mr. Nixon’s night mind made a number of 
unfortunate appearances in the campaign. In the 
first TV debate he said we must get rid of the 
farmer. In the second he said the people on the 
islands (Quemoy and Matsu) don’t matter. And 
owing to the prominent role in his campaign 
played by his wife Pat his solemn assertion in 
the last debate: ‘America can’t stand pat, we 
can’t stand pat,’ naturally caused some ribaldry. 
(It’s not true we can’t stand Pat, commented one 
well-known novelist; it’s Dick.) Finally, referring 
to his Vice-Presidential running mate two days 
before the election, Mr. Nixon called him Henry 
Cabot Liar. 

But Mr. Nixon was brave and correct in defeat, 
and came so close to winning that the day after 
he lost there began almost a boom for his candi- 
dacy in 1964. Yet it is unlikely that Kennedy’s 
small margin of votes will make much difference 
either to the way he governs or ultimately to 
Mr. Nixon’s political future. The doctrine of 
the mandate is a dubious one in any country. 
What matters is winning, not the margin. With 
sixty-seven million people voting, it is difficult 
to see that it makes a great deal of difference 
whether the winner gets thirty-four and a half 
million or only thirty-three and a half. In 1948 
Mr. Truman did not win a majority of the 
popular vote, nor in 1860 did Lincoln; neither 
was noticeably inhibited by his misfortune. 
Kennedy did just get a popular majority, but 
it has been said that he may now have more 
difficulty with Congress than he would have had 
if he had won more easily. Yet Roosevelt won 
the most crushing victory of the century in 1936 
and almost immediately ran into heavy diffi- 
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culties with Congress. The relations between the 
executive and the legislature depend upon far 


more important things than the exact mathe- 


matics of the presidential vote. 

Similarly Nixon’s future will be shaped by 
the events of the next four years, not by last 
week’s counting. It is unusual for a beaten candi- 
date to get a second try. True the last two people 
in that position were nominated twice, but Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson caught the imagination of 
people in a very different way from Mr. Nixon, 
and Mr. Dewey. had a solid political base 
as Governor of New York. Mr. Nixon might 
run for the governorship of California in 1962, 
but although California split almost evenly in 
the presidential election it seems nowadays to 
be firmly Democratic in State elections; despite 
some loss of popularity by Governor Brown, for 
Nixon to challenge him would be at best a risky 
adventure. 

Mr. Nixon’s best hope lies in the difficulties of 
his rivals. Senator Barry Goldwater is vastly 
popular with the party militants, but is miles 
too far to the Right ever to have a chance of 
beating Kennedy. Governor Rockefeller might 
have a chance of winning, but is unpopular with 
the party militants, both because of his challenge 
to Nixon before the campaign began and for 
what they consider was his dragging of feet 
during the election. Certainly the Republicans 
did strikingly badly in New York State, though 
probably nothing Governor Rockefeller did or 
could have done would have made much 
difference. If Kennedy looks more or less un- 
beatable in 1964—and the religious issue should 
by then be almost pure gain to him, since the 
Roman Catholics will likely remain loyal and the 
Protestants will have been reassured by the con- 
tinued failure of the Pope to take up residence 
in Washington—Nixon will probably be allowed 
a consolation return match. But if Kennedy 
looks vulnerable, Nixon will probably be pushed 
aside. 

* 

As I have previously criticised Dr. Gallup, it 
is only fair to say now there was no hedging 
in his last two surveys. The final one issued the 
day before the election showed 49 per cent. for 
Kennedy, 48 per cent. for Nixon and 3 per 
cent. undecided; and considering only those 
voters who indicated a preference, 51 per cent. 
for Kennedy, 49 per cent. for Nixon. Gallup thus 
achieved the remarkable feat of to all intents 
and purposes exactly predicting the correct 
result. 

* 

Till this year it was unusual, if not unknown, 
for Vice-Presidential candidates to have the 
smallest effect on a presidential election. The 
most obvious example of their unimportance was 
1948. Earl Warren, the popular Republican 
Governor of California, was Dewey’s running 
mate, but though he had no difficulty in being 
elected Governor in both 1946 and 1950, in 1948 
he and Dewey lost California to Truman. Mr. 
Nixon stressed the past and (if they were elected) 
future importance of his running mate Mr. Lodge, 
and hardly made a speech without mentioning 
him. But although Mr. Lodge received a big 
build-up from the Republican press, in no other 
sphere is he taken very seriously as a world states- 
man, least of all in the UN. 
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If he influenced the election at all it was in 
favour of the Democrats. Appointing a Negro 
to a Nixon cabinet in Harlem, taking him out 
again in response to Southern pressure in Vir- 
ginia, and then reappointing him in up-state New 
York is a good way of losing votes even when 
done by such normally unimportant people as 
Vice-Presidential candidates. 


* 


The Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate, 
on the other hand, Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, was rarely mentioned by Mr. Kennedy, 
and his candidacy early in the campaign came 
in for a certain amount of derision; yet he 
probably had a decisive effect on the election. As 
it turned out, Kennedy needed to carry Texas and 
most of the South to win, and he probably would 
not have carried them without Johnson. The 
most likely explanation of why anti-Catholicism 
Was sO much more prevalent in the Middle West 
and the West than in the South, which was widely 
thought to be the chief Protestant bastion against 
the Pope, is that in the South, unlike in other 
parts of the country, the Democrats still have a 
practical monopoly of local and state political 
power; good party organisation and party loyalty 
were just strong enough to defeat religious 
prejudice. 

Yet the party chieftains would not have re- 
mained loyal to the Democratic ticket had it 
not been for the enormous weight of influence, 
prestige, cajolery and pressure that Johnson was 
able to exercise upon them. Admittedly some of 
them were doubtless also influenced by the 
evidence of grass-roots support for Kennedy, but 
that would not have been enough to prevent them 
staying out of the fight (which they showed every 
sign of doing in the late summer) if Johnson had 
not been the Vice-Presidential candidate. 


* 


By accepting to run for Vice-President—and 
assenting, therefore, to the very liberal Demo- 
cratic platform—Johnson caused great resent- 
ment among the conservative forces of his own 
state. The ugliest scene of the campaign took 
place in Dallas, Texas. Outside the hotel to which 
Johnson and his wife Ladybird were coming, 
an army of Nixon women in red waistcoats and 
gold buttons assembled, carrying placards saying 
such things as ‘Let’s beat Judas,’ “Yellow Thorn 
of Texas,’ ‘L. B. J. Texas Traitor,’ ‘Texas Turn- 
coat,’ and on a rather subtler level of wit, ‘Let’s 
ground Lady Bird.’ (One of Johnson’s aides 
thought that the mood of the crowd was even 
less pleasant than it was by misreading the sign 
to read ‘Let’s ground up Lady Bird.’) The women 
were not the normal collection of pretty girls 
paid to dress up and cheer any given candidate; 
they were all volunteers and they were all well- 
off. Meanwhile the Kennedy-Johnson girls—of 
the usual sort and outnumbered ten to one—had 
by a major strategic error been drawn up on the 
first-floor balcony, where they were inconspic- 
uous and out of the battle. 

I asked a number of the Nixon women why 
they felt so violently about Johnson, and was 
told that he had betrayed Texas and the South 
by going liberal and consenting to run with 
Kennedy. My inquiries as to what dire conse- 
quences could be expected to follow from John- 
son’s action if the Democrats won the election 
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were usually answered by ‘Federal aid to educa- 
tion and that means Communism.’ Any scepti- 
cism, in view of the experience of countries in 
Europe and elsewhere, as to whether government 
aid to education necessarily led to Communism, 
was effectively crushed by ‘You're all Com- 
munists anyway, and if you're not, you're 
Socialists, and that’s the same thing.’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Johnson arrived, they were 
immediately surrounded by frenetic women 
shouting “We want Nixon’ in their faces. About 
seventy-five of them, together with about twenty- 
five men, followed the Johnsons into their hotel 
and began booing as an accompaniment to their 
expression of support for Nixon. Just before 
he got to the lift, Johnson, who throughout never 
stopped smiling, tried to speak to them. The 
booing merely got louder. Eventually the sen- 
tence, to the effect that in a free country people 
were entitled to disagree with each other, was 
heard; then the booing and the yelling started up 
again. Johnson continued to try to secure a hear- 
ing until his wife managed to persuade him to get 
into the lift. 

What made this demonstration so exceptionally 
nasty was that it was completely unspontaneous. 
Johnson had said nothing to enrage the demon- 
strators; it had been organised by the local 
Republican Party, and the only Republican con- 
gressman from Texas, a political primitive called 
Bruce Alger, was present. The demonstrators 
did not have the excuse that they were driven to 
excess by the excitement of being part of a large 
crowd. Worst of all, they had none of the stimu- 
lus of economic discontent or hardship; this was 
not the unemployed being bitter and angry and 
behaving like hooligans—it was the country-club 
rich. The demonstrators evidently had some 
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doubt as to the vote-getting efficiency of such 
behaviour; I heard a man pass an order that there 
was to be no booing at the next demonstration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson had next to go to a 
hotel across the street to address a Democratic 
luncheon, and they were greeted there by the 
same people, together with reinforcements. There 
was no booing this time, but there was the same 
jostling of the Johnsons—Mrs. Johnson had her 
hair-do wrecked, at least one Johnson supporter 
received some injuries to her head, and many 
others were bruised and crushed—and the same 
screaming, howling and jeering in their faces, 
One of the hotel employees, a veteran of Texas- 
Oklahoma football-fan crowds, said that he had 
never heard uglier remarks addressed to any- 
body. Johnson, who had refused to have a police 
escort (‘if the time had come when I couldn’t 
walk unaided through the lobby of a Dallas hotel 
with my lady, I wanted to know it’), once again 
managed to maintain a good-humoured smile all 
the time that: he and his wife had to edge their 
way forward, inch by inch, through deafening 
bedlam and through people who refused to get 
out of their way. It took them over half an hour 
to travel the seventy-five feet from the entrance 
of the hotel to the dining-room. Johnson’s com- 
posure was such that when he finally did arrive 
he was able to deliver a wildly funny speech 
and to dismiss the demonstration with a dignified 
phrase or two. 


The American rich are capable of a malevo- 
lence unmatched in other countries for those they 
conceive to be traitors to their class or their 
interests, and something of the same pathological 
hatred that used to be directed against Franklin 
Roosevelt seems now to be felt in Texas for 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Congo: The Need for Compromise 


By T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


F, as at present appears probable, the US 
} ori to force the United Nations to a 
quick recognition of Mr. Kasavubu as the legiti- 
mate governing authority in the Congo at the 
expense of Mr. Lumumba, it is to be hoped that 
Britain and the Western European Powers will 
not support her. It would be much better to 
dissuade her from the enterprise. This is not 
because Mr. Lumumba’s legitimacy is, in a still 
highly confused situation, unchallengeable, nor 
that there is any reason to suppose he would 
make a particularly good Prime Minister. He 
may even be, as a distinguished authority lately 
in touch with him has declared, ‘almost wholly 
evil and probably mad.’ He is certainly emo- 
tional, unstable and paranoid. But he is the only 
person whose name is widely enough known in 
the whole Congo, and who is free enough from 
sectional interests like Kasavubu’s in the 
Bakongo, to be acceptable as Prime Minister— 
though he need not for this reason be the domi- 
nating influence in the country. 

The fact must be faced that, rightly or wrongly, 
Lumumba enjoys the fanatical support of the 
vast majority of African political leaders, and 
of politically-conscious Africans, in Africa and 
the world. This has stood out in most of their 


utterances over recent weeks and in the private 
conversations of many. He has become the sym- 
bol of the black leader, duly elected by black 
voters, being pushed around by powerful forces 
inspired if not dominated by Europeans. This 
picture may be largely illusory—certainly the 
first opposition to him came from sections of 
the Congolese. But this view of him has sunk 
in among Africans generally and been accepted 
by them. For white nations to try to engineer 
his downfall by recognising his rival -would 
appear as a contemptuous dismissal of the ver- 
dict of a black electorate, however uncertain 
that verdict really was, and as a readiness to 
interfere in the affairs of a black State. It might 
precipitate a crisis of confidence, and a deep 
alienation from the West among Africans gener- 
ally, which we cannot afford. 

The United Nations has made mistakes in 
dealing with Lumumba. Hesitation over sending 
trodps into Katanga was one; allowing Belgian 
influence to develop there is another. Recognition 
of Kasavubu, or even an attempt at it, would 
be the worst. Paradoxically, the best service the 
outside world can do the Congo at the moment 
is not to try to resolve the crisis of authority, 
however expensive and, to European minds, 
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maddening, it may be—not to help anyone to 
win. The quarrel is between supporters of a 
strong unitary government (Lumumba) and of a 
federal system (Kasavubu and Tshombe). The 
situation demands a compromise between these 
points of view—a reasonably powerful federal 
government with regional devolution of powers; 
and given time it can probably be reached. It 
is not impossible to envisage Lumumba, Kasa- 
vubu and Tshombe working together in such a 
system within a few years provided they are not 
too hard pressed now—and provided Belgian in- 
fluence is eliminated. They would need UN 
assistance, but this applies to any system that 
is adopted. 

Compromise and conciliation lie at the heart 
of people’s conception of government, social life 
and persunal relations in Africa, south of the 
Sahara. Chiefs have been immemorially chosen 
by such means; tribal and inter-tribal disputes 
and marital tangles resolved. In matters of policy, 
the chief must not impose himself, but must 
discover the sense of his people, as Quakers 
discover the sense of the meeting. To be sure, 
each side will urge his point, display what force 
he has in the hope of getting the best of the 
ultimately inevitable compromise. But he will 
not use it. Many rival chiefs marched their men 
to the top of the hill and down again; but few 
used them for conflict. This compassionate and 
civilised process takes endless time, patience and 
flexibility. It is the antithesis of the white man’s 
desire for a quick, sharp fight and ‘let the best 
man win.’ 

Lumumba, Kasavubu and the rest are operat- 
ing, even if unconsciously, within this conven- 
tion. The only bloodshed has been by mistake, 
where ignorant armies clashed. This is why it was 
so ghastly. Even the arrests have been gentle and 
the victims quickly released. In a similar situation 
in Central Europe assassination and cruel impris- 
onment would have flourished. But no heads have 
fallen in the Congo. The European who finds it a 
ludicrous tragi-comedy and calls for immediate 
action (‘Why doesn’t somebody Do something 
and end it all?’) fails to understand the elaborate 
ritual of the traditional search for compromise, 
because, by an ironic joke of history, it is trans- 
planted into the white man’s world of brisk, 
competitive decision and of the struggle between 
a unitary and federal conception of the State; 
because compromise takes time and time to him 
is money. 

But in African terms this does not apply. 
Nor does one lose face by accepting eventual 
compromise, even if one has committed oneself 
to extreme attitudes in the process of getting 
there. One does all one can; one accepts the 
result. One can climb down without shame as 
one cannot in the white man’s more harsh and 
competitive world. So Lumumba could still 


- function as Prime Minister, without most of his 


real powers, and Kasavubu, Tshombe, Kamitatu 
and Mobutu still work with him without any one 
dominating over the others, in a mildly central, 
mildly federal Congo Republic which could 
work, on a basis of African compromise, if 
only the white powers do not force them to 
final conclusions they are not prepared for, 
and thus to bloodshed they none of them 
desire. 
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The Churches 
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Clerical Blood Pressures 


By MONICA FURLONG 


RGANISED religion is like a long-established 

love-affair, ambling along comfortably for 
months and then suddenly breaking out in a 
flurry of tears and temper. This has been the 
pattern of the last few weeks, with a series of 
minor episodes and one major one reacting 
dangerously and rather enjoyably on clerical 
blood pressures. 


First came that inept and ill-informed article 
about the Anglican clergy in the Observer. The 
Church of England presents such a generous 
target and its clergy are so vulnerable to attack 
that one could scarcely have thought it possible 
not to hit a bull’s-eye, but this Mr. Ferris notably 
failed to do. The one really interesting comment 
in the piece—that all parsons have the same face 
—sounded so much like the first whisper of a 
pogrom that I have been advising all the clergy- 
men I know to draw out their post office savings 
and keep their bags packed just in case. 


And if they do have to flee the country they 
had better take their wives with them, for Church 
Assembly have been debating in entire solemnity 
a measure suggesting that clergy widows should 
receive a pension of £133 a year, one-third of 
what their husbands would have received in re- 
tirement. Nobody, to my surprise, suggested that 
this might be too much like pampering the flesh 
of elderly women who had spent their lives 
slaving as unpaid curates in their husbands’ 
parishes, but it was hard to believe that enough 
members had considered what life on £133 a 
year could possibly be like. I hope Church 
Assembly is rather more concerned about the 
starvation of old ladies than about anemia in 
broiler calves, but it is hard to be sure. This is the 
sort of ammunition Mr. Ferris should make a 
note of for his forthcoming book on the Church 
of England. 


It is curious that Christians should be better at 
































forgetting what the Old Testament says about 
caring for widows than forgetting what it says 
about adultery. If, as was repeatedly suggested 
at the Lady Chatterley trial, it was the subject of 
adultery which made Lawrence’s book offensive, 
what on earth can the prosecution have made of 
the Bible, which freely mentions, with copious 
illustration, adultery, incest, rape, infanticide, 
and esoteric sins peculiar to agricultural com- 
munities? Nor does it always feel like drawing a 
moral; a thoroughly nauseating story, like that 
for instance of Lot and his daughters, is often 
passed over without comment. The fact is that 
*Lawrence himself had many of the special gifts 
of the Biblical authors, and it is annoying that 
the wowsers are not intelligent enough to see the 
resemblances. 


Do we, as the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
suggested, have to worry too much about the 
Christians to whom the Bishop of Woolwich’s 
remarks are a stumbling-block? (No one seems 
to worry about the Christians to whom the 
Archbishop’s words may be a stumbling-block.) tf 
they find the Bishop’s ideas on sex offensive, 
i.e., that the sexual act is sacred and sacramental, 
then their notion of what Christianity teaches 
must be so distorted that the sooner, I should 
have thought, they stub their toes against reality 
the better. It is, after all, not Pelagianism in which 
the Church officially believes — the arbitrary 
application of morals to human conduct—but 4 
spontaneous and fluid relationship of a man with 
both God and his fellow-creatures. This is the 
freedom which is the raison d’étre of Christianity. 
To the pure moralist the ‘love God and do what 
you like’ element of Christianity is shocking, but 
in its wiser moments the Church has stoutly 
maintained that the true lover can do no wrong. 
Viewed against some of the nobler peaks of 
Christian philosophy Monsignor Wheeler's stric- 
tures about books that Christians ought not to 
read, and Dr. Fisher’s warnings about ‘tortuous 
windings’ seem deplorably timid, lacking faith in 
both human goodness and in the grace of 
God. 


But the washing of Anglican dirty linen in 
public, though unsightly, is of far less interest 
than the shining white fact of Dr. Fisher's -visit 
to the Vatican. Commentators have rushed in to 
say that no doctrinal concessions are going to be 
made as if it was only doctrine which kept us 
apart. But, of course, it isn’t. The real obstacle 
is emotion. Papal Infallibility, the Anglican 
orders of priesthood, the rules about mixed 
marriages, huge as these hurdles are, are as 
nothing to the barrier of fear which history and 
human sin have built up between two great com- 
munions of the Church. One cannot imagine 
that our terrifying neurosis is going to be lightly 
overcome, but the fact that we have at last re- 
cognised it and started talking about it suggests 
that the-condition may not be totally beyond 
cure. 
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Letter of the Law 
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Further Outlook—Bleak ? 


By R. A. CLINE 


HE prerogative order of certiorari ought to 
ee but is not, as well known to the public 
as the prerogative writ of habeas corpus. 
Though less spectacular, it is of almost equal 
value, especially to a society whose grasp on the 
rule of law is becoming increasingly feeble. The 
order, which represents part of the control 
exercised by the Court of Queen’s Bench over all 
inferior tribunals, is available to quash the deci- 
sion of any tribunal which, on the face of it, 
offends againsi the law, either by exceeding its 
jurisdiction or by committing a legal error which 
appears on the record of its proceedings. The 
Queen’s Bench judges do not, like a court of 
appeal, substitute their own views for the 
tribunal’s, but leave the tribunal to hear the case 
again; they may, indeed, order it to do so, by 
means of the further prerogative order of 
mandamus. With the proliferation of judicial 
and semi-judicial tribunals of all degrees of scale 
and competence, many of them labelled ‘No 
appeal to the courts,’ it is evident that certiorari 
is a weapon of the utmost value, and it has 
indeed been induced into a vigorous life by some 
of the judges, notably by that great champion of 
individual rights, Lord Denning. It is all the 
more depressing, therefore, when its effective 
operation is impeded, as is constantly happening, 
by the more executive-minded members of the 
judiciary. The most recent example is a some- 
what complicated story, though its outcome is 
simple enough. 

In an important judgment in 1952—in which 
the Attorney-General, then Sir Lionel Heald, in 
an argument sadly typical of recent holders of 
that office, stressed ‘the undesirability of the 
court interfering with the decisions of tribunals 
set up by Parliament’—the Court of Appeal 
established beyond doubt that the order is-avail- 
able not only for lack of jurisdiction but also for 
"error of law on the face of the record.’ But this 





still left, and leaves, uncertain the line between 
lack of jurisdiction—to demonstrate which, re- 
course may be had to outside evidence, by 
affidavit—and error of law, which must (for 
purely historical reasons) be apparent on reading 
the record of the case itself. 

The remedy is therefore more easily to be had 
when lack of jurisdiction can be argued. In a 
case decided in 1953, Lord Goddard stated that 
‘if it can be shown that an inferior tribunal has 
come to its decision by taking into account mat- 
ters. which it ought never to have taken into 
account and are virtually extraneous to what 
they have to decide,’ that is a matter for which 
certiorari is available, on affidavit evidence, as 
being a matter of jurisdiction. With this state- 
ment, which sounds correct, has received aca- 
demic acceptance, and is certainly sensible, the 
other members of the court agreed—one of them 
being Lord Parker. But in a similar case this 
year before Lord Parker, now Lord Chief Justice, 
in the Divisional Court, on this principle being 
appealed to, it was discovered that Lord Goddard 
had thought better of his judgment and in the 
revised Law Reports the passage referred to had 
been carefully deleted. Lord Parker thereupon 
recanted also (in spite of his earlier agreement), 
the result being, as he himself acknowledged, 
that where a tribunal acts ‘on no evidence or acts 
on evidence which ought to have been rejected 
or fails to take into consideration evidence which 
ought to have been considered’ it is not a matter 
of jurisdiction; affidavit evidence is not allowed; 
and, unless the error happens to appear on the 
record (which may be entirely a matter of chance) 
the remedy of certiorari cannot be granted. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more utterly 
unjust position than that a person’s rights may 
be removed by a tribunal acting on no evidence, 
and that he should thereafter have no legal 
remedy. If the highly legalistic answer which, in 





‘And whatever happened to that £5 I lent you in 1948? 
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the circumstances of this case, Lord Parker went 
out of his way to give, is the best that can be 
expected from the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the outlook is bleak indeed. 

* 

One afternoon in February of this year 
Enrico D (23), Italian, waiter, living in England 
since 1958, left the London restaurant where 
he worked, feeling unwell. He went into a public 
lavatory and tried to be sick but could not. He 
tried again at another lavatory and was arrested 
by a plain-clothes policeman and was told at the 
police station that he was charged with importun- 
ing. Enrico, a man of the highest character, pro- 
tested that he was entirely innocent and explained 
that he had been feeling unwell; he was informed 
that this was the ‘old story.’ The police then 
suggested that it would be much better for him 
if he pleaded guilty; there would be a small fine 
and nobody would know anything about it. 
Enrico does not speak English well; he had no 
advisers or friends at hand, and before being 
released on bail he was advised to say nothing fo 
anyone. The hearing took place the following 
day; Enrico pleaded guilty and was fined £10. 
Three months later, long after the ordinary 
period of fourteen days for appealing had ex- 
pired, Enrico was served with a Deportation 
Order. He then for the first time took legal 
advice on the whole affair and learnt also of his 
right of appeal. His application out of time was, 
however, refused. He is now back in Italy. 

Even if Enrico D’s account of what happened 
is disbelieved, this story illustrates the inflexible 
rule of the Aliens Department of the Home 
Office, which deports aliens automatically on a 
conviction, without any right to a hearing, thus 
punishing them twice over—and most severely— 
for what may be a comparatively trivial offence. 
The story illustrates equally the rigidity of the 
appeal court in declining to allow the matter to 
be argued out. Enrico’s account is at least 
plausible; it is true that one is dealt with less 
severely, in general, if one pleads rather than is 
found guilty; and the police know this. But 
there are often special circumstances, and it is 
no part of their duty to give legal advice, how- 
ever good their intentions. 

* 

The prosecutors in the Lady C case received a 
poor press. Here is a consoling thought for them. 
If, as they alleged, the book was obscene, and 
tended to deprave and corrupt persons who were 
likely to read or hear its contents, then the 
wretched jury were subjected to its corrupting, 
etc., tendencies for nearly a week; no wonder 
that at the end of it all they returned that cele- 
brated verdict. But then, it could be argued that 
if the prosecution had succeeded and the jury 
had pronounced the book obscene, this would 
show that it did not tend to corrupt them, and 
therefore was not obscene. Perhaps not consoling, 
after all. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Postal subscribers who wish the Spectator 
forwarded to a temporary address during the 
Christmas Holidays should notify us not later 
than Monday, November 28. We regret that 
any change of address received afterthat date 
cannot become effective until the first issue im 
January, 1961. 
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AND FIGHT AGAIN 


Sir—Could Roy Jenkins supply an auditor’s cer- 
tificate or some other valid proof justifying his 
statements that 60 per cent. of the constituency 
parties supported Mr. Gaitskell at the Scarborough 
Conference and that 80 per cent. of Labour voters 
support their view? 

I ask this for two reasons: (1) we were told at 
Scarborough that the constituency parties were 80 
per cent. behind Mr. Gaitskell and Id like to know 
the reason for the revised figure, and (2) because 
I suspect that Mr. Jenkins is guessing, and his 
guesses, unsupported by facts, are worth no more 
than any other man’s.—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. PLUMMER 
House of Commons, SW1 


[Roy Jenkins writes: ‘If all journalistic statements 
were to be supported by auditors’ certificates, the 
main result would be a vast increase in the already 
swollen incomes of chartered accountants. But my 
estimates were far more than guesses. My statement 
about 60 per cent. of constituency parties is based 
on the fact that this is the only figure compatible 
with the total result and with the known voting inten- 
tions of the unions. I know of no political com- 
mentator who disputes this. Does Sir Leslie? The 
statement about four-fifths of the Labour voters 
is based on the Daily Herald survey which was 
published in early October. If another reputable 
survey contradicts this, I will think again; but I 
have not yet seen one.’—Editor. Spectator.] 


LADY CHATTERLEY 

Sir,—Mr. Levin admits to a failure of memory about 
the fate of Lawrence’s paintings. Is he also forgetful 
of their appearance, or did he perhaps never see 
them? 

I remember some of them fairly well. I remem- 
ber the exhibition clearly, because it was there 
that I realised Lawrence’s incapacity as an artist. 
I had never found his books readable, but I was 
more respectful of fashiom in those days than I 
am now, and was ready to admit that I was obtuse 
in my judgment. Then I saw the miserable pictures. 
The poor fellow couldn’t paint at all and had no 
idea that he couldn’t, and the people who applauded 
his books were equally enthusiastic about the paint- 
ings. I began then to understand that a work of art 
is not a matter of thinking beautiful thoughts or ex- 
Periencing tender emotions (though those are its 
raw materials), but of intelligence, skill, taste, pro- 
portion, knowledge, discipline and industry; especi- 
ally discipline. No number of disciples compensate 
for lack of that——Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Combe Florey House, near Taunton 
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Sir,—Perhaps it is not too late to say that Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover is a novel about sex. And con- 
sequently it is unique in the history of the English 
novel. If this has been said elsewhere, I have missed 
it. There are, of course, novels about sexual relation- 
ships but none, so far as I am aware, about sex. 
Because of this, certain curious consequences follow 
which might profitably have been revealed during 
the recent proceedings. For instance, because it is 
a book about sex, Lady Chatterley’s Lover is not 
a book ‘about adultery’ nor a book ‘about mar- 
riage.’ These considerations belong to the world of 
moral relationships and though Lawrence’s novel 
does not oppose this world, it sets it aside. There are, 
I believe, books ‘about’ sex, but they are not novels, 
and so the question arises: is it possible for the 
novel which deals with the interplay of human re- 
lationships to communicate a situation in which those 
relationships only become a lens to look at ‘Life’ and 
‘Death’? And only at those two exhibits. ‘Sex is a 
state of grace,’ Lawrence once wrote in one of his 
poems, and Lady Chatterley’s Lover illustrates the 
meaning of that statement; like a religious testament 
it seeks not to persuade us of anything, only to 
reveal the elect. Perhaps only something which no 
longer lived as a novel could attract the kind of 
hostility and the kind of support which has always 
been reserved for Lady Chatterley—Yours faith- 
fully, 

IAN GREGOR 
39 George Square, Edinburgh 8 


THE DEMONSTRATION 
Sir,—The sight of blood in the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main caused Mr. Hartley to write a sadly depressing 
article. Are those of us who welcome any sign that 
young Frenchmen are revolting against the con- 
tinuation of a savage and futile war to be dubbed 
‘political romantics who regret the lack of a titillation 
of violence in British politics’? It is not the lack of 
violence we regret but the smugness and, insularity. 
For the present no young Englishman is being asked 
to fight in a colonial war, but young Frenchmen are; 
and even if the type of political action Mr. Hartley 
describes ‘has been proved to be totally ineffective, 
which I doubt, what other kind can they use? They 
have no vote. Even if they had it would be of little 
use to them in the Fifth Republic. Within a matter 
of months many of them will be in Algeria where 
despite the moral support of the Archbishop of Paris 
they may feel unable to disobey orders to torture 
prisoners. 

There is indeed ‘profound political demoralisation 
on all sides’ in France and it is due almost entirely 
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to the effects of a hideous and destructive war in 
which hundreds and thousands have lost their lives 
and many more are homeless. Because the Russians 
and Chinese are now expected to intervene effectively 
France’s allies are at last waking up to what it means, 
but it is too late for the Arabs and Africans to find 
us anything but hypocritical. They do appreciate, 
however, the great movement in French public 
opinion of which this demonstration was a symptom. 
It is sad that a Paris policeman should be hit with 
a broken bottle (though unless the city has changed 
a lot since I was there it is the police who usually 
begin the violence and are certainly much better at 
it than the students). Some of the demonstrators 
may have been there just for the hell of it. But at 
least we can give the majority the benefit of the 
doubt by assuming that they have an inkling that 
what is being done in their name in Algeria is as 
much their responsibility as Belsen was for the 
Germans.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER MANSFIELD 
Imm. Khalil, Rue Van Dyck, Beirut, Lebanon 


* 


Sir,—It is a shame that Anthony Hartley was, from 
the start, not sufficiently interested in the demon- 
stration on the 27th of last month organised by 
UNEF (Union Nationale d’Etudiants Frangais) to 
arrive early enough to obtain a seat inside the 
Palais de la Mutualité. It was here that the demon- 
stration proper took place and, as one present at 
the time, I can assure him that there was no hysteria, 
no mass chanting and no fighting. Placards reading 
‘Paix en Algérie’ or ‘Non a la mort a dix-huit 
ans’ were raised, and the 3,500 people inside the 
building registered their sympathy by orderly clap- 
ping. Mr. Hartley has written what is no doubt a 
very moving piece of prose and in deploring cut 
faces over politics he is completely right; the 
only thing he does not seem to realise is that this 
piece of ‘sainte colére’ is out of place in this context. 
The important thing for thousands of us students 
in France is not the political aspect but the terrible 
injustices of the war. As we see it, the unparalleled 
cruelty of the French army towards the Algerians, 
typified in the ‘torture of the bottle-—no need for 
explanation—administered from sheer lust for 
cruelty to a young girl—We will not violate you, 
that would risk causing you pleasure’-—and all the 
other equally horrible results of this war are such 
an outrage to the dignity of man that we must do 
everything in our power to stop them. The isolated 
counter-demonstrations by young Fascists are only 


(Continued on page 775) 
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Good news from Africa 
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And there was power 


THIS YEAR SAW THE OPENING of the Kariba 
Hydro-electric installation in the centre of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This vast venture, built by creating the 
world’s largest man-made lake on the Zam- 
bezi, will double the electric power resources 
of the Federation and will mean abundant 
electric power for industry, agriculture and 
private homes throughout the Rhodesias. 
Without Federation, a project of this scale 
would hardly have been undertaken. But 
because it was possible, a strong basis now 
exists for developing the Federal economy 
for the benefit of all races. 


Kariba is one example of the unprecedented 
progress that the years of Federation have 
brought to Central Africa. New industries 
have been established with a common mar- 
ket throughout the Federation. All the main 
industries of the Federation have expanded 
notably. This growth was made possible by 
the confidence which the founding of the 
Federation inspired at home and abroad. 
£225,000,000 was invested in the Federation 
from overseas from 1954 to 1959, and a 
domestic capital market came into being. 
Gross investment has averaged 39% of the 
gross national income in the money economy. 
Few other countries in the world have 
achieved such am average over a six-year 
period. 

Copperbelt : highest wages in Africa 
Because industry has advanced so phenom- 
enally, Africans have been able to advance in 
their work. The wages and salaries of 
Africans in the 1950’s have risen at a con- 
siderably higher rate than have those of 
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Europeans. In the copper miming industry 
today, increased opportunities enable African 
workers to earn the highest wages of Africans 
anywhere in Africa. 

The Federal and territorial Governments 
have taken steps to ensure that legal bars to 
the advancement of Africans are removed, 
and they are now entering more and more 
skilled jobs. In Southern Rhodesia two 
and the Apprenticeship Act—have removed 
race, colour or religion as conditions for 
membership of a trade union or for qualify- 
ing for apprenticeships and industrial train- 
ing. The Federal Government has set the 
pace with a multi-racial Federal Civil Service. 








WE BUILT IT TOGETHER 3,000 
Africans and 1,500 Europeans worked together on 
Kariba, Federation’s greatest single achievement. 


Partnership to create prosperity 

Central Africa’s growth has barely started. 
Its potential future in manufacturing, min- 
ing and agriculture offers opportunities for 


people of ability of all races. A continuing 


partnership of the races is essential if the 
remarkable progress that has been made in 


developing the country’s wealth and its 
people is to be consolidated. An immense 
potential for the future exists in the com- 
bination of increasing African skills and 
European knowledge and capital. The basis 
for this growth has been established by the 
joining of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland into a Federation, 
to which each member territory has much to 
contribute and from which each has much 
to gain. 
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KEY MAN IN KEY JOB This man is 
a supervisor in a soap factory—one of a rising genera- 
tion of African skilled workers who have made the 
Federation’s success story possible. 

Industrial development is only one of 
many fields in which tremendous pro- 
gress has been made since Federation. 
50° more African children are now at 
school. The health service has been 
greatly extended. A non-racial franchise 
has been introduced. This is what has 
already been achieved in the Federation. 
Its Government and people appreciate— 
perhaps more than anyone—how much 
remains to be done. 





“Inside the New Africa,” a word 
and picture portrait of the Federation, 
is on sale at all Newsagents, price 2/6 
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They’re just exchanging tips about the Zodiac! 
Saying what a brilliant performer this car is. In 
fact, they’re so eager to discuss the Zodiac’s form, 
they’ve almost forgotten about the winner of the 
2.30! And even if you’re not a racing man, there’s so 
much to admire about the Zodiac: colour for those 
with an eye for it... comfort for those with a feel 


ZODIAC 





_horse’ s mouth!’ 





for it... an engine that defies criticism from the 
most mechanically-minded you care to mention... 
and automatic transmission as an optional extra 
if you want the ultimate in driving luxury. Take 
their tip: put your shirt on the Zodiac and know 
what it feels like to come galloping down the 
straight to win—every time! 
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fringe issues and Mr. Hartley should have known 
better than to allow himself to be seduced by their 
violence into overlooking the main issue, which is 
that created by thousands of young students who 
are horrified by this monster deplored by 90 per 
cent. of the French people, but which, because of 
the other 10 per cent., continues to pursue its 
ravages, murders and cruelties unchecked.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID BRADBY 
74 Rue Raynouard, Paris, l6e 


FRINGE MEDICINE 

Sir,—I think I can confirm Mr. A. D. Lewis's evi- 
dent suspicion that he is not ‘on the same wave- 
length’ as was Mr. Geoffrey Murray in his excellent 
article. 

In the first place, there is nothing available to 
a fee-paying patient that would not be available to 
him under the NHS except a little more of the con- 
sultant’s time and a greater degree of comfort. 
Secondly, the unpleasant and rather unworthy hint 
that consultants might not wish to improve the 
NHS for fear that their private practices might 
suffer can be assigned its due importance by a 
consideration of some of the facts. About a third 
of all consultants are full-time and therefore cannot 
engage in private practice of any sort. With few 
exceptions the remainder officially spend nine- 
elevenths, and in actual fact a good deal more, of 
their working week in the service of the regional 
boards and boards of governors who employ them. 
As Mr. Lewis would know if he had studied the 
report of the recent Royal Commission on doctors’ 
and dentists’ remuneration, the average private 
earnings of part-time consultants throughout the 
country are approximately £500 per annum. Although 
there are a few who earn a good deal more, this 
figure hardly supports his contention that fortunes 
are being amassed from the shortcomings of the 
NHS. In fact it is hardly worth pointing out that the 
vast majority of consultants are constantly striving 
to improve the quality and availability of the ser- 
vice to their NHS patients—yYours faithfully, 

K. D. CROW 
Noremarsh House, Wootton Bassett, Swindon, Wilts 


Sir,—Your editorial and Mr. Geoffrey Murray’s 
article in your issue of October 28 come as a breath 
of fresh air to practitioners of the ‘fringe’ therapy 
cnown as radionics. It is heartening indeed to find a 
serious paper printing such a comprehensive and 
well-informed survey of the principal unorthodox 
medical techniques. Your readers may, however, be 
interested to know that radionics has progressed a 
very long way since the original discoveries of Dr. 
Albert Abrams. 

Limitations of space naturally preclude me from 
giving a full account of the present-day concepts and 
techniques of radionics; but an authoritative outline 
for the general reader is now available in Mr. John 
Wilcox’s book Radionics: Theory and Practice re- 
cently published by Herbert Jenkins Ltd. 

Practitioners of radionics, like the other therapists 
mentioned im your survey, are now united in a 
strong and rapidly growing body, the Radioni¢ 
Association, which is constituted as a company 
limited by guarantee. The Association, which today 
has sixty-four practising members in the United 
Kingdom and overseas, is pledged to the maintenancg, 
of the highest standards of professional competence 
and integrity, and imposes strict rules of conduct on 
its members. It also holds courses for student prac- 
titioners. 

There are no statistics available to show how many 
members of the public consult radionic practitioners. 
It is, however, known that three of the largest prat- 





FRINGE MEDICINE 


Copies of the Spectator for October 28, con- 
taining the feature ‘Fringe Medicine’ by 
Geoffrey Murray, may be obtained for 114d. 
each, postage paid, from 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI1. 
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tices connected with the Association have between 
them 750 patients (on average) undergoing treat- 
ment at any one time. The corresponding figure for 
the Association as a whole would hardly be less 
than 1,500. A high proportion of these are ‘medical 
rejects,’ those for whom conventional medicine can 
do nothing. Radionic practitioners, therefore, have 
good reason to be aware of the limitations of the 
National Health Service, relying, as it does, almost 
exclusively on conventional, allopathic methods.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. L. G. DOWER 
~ Hon. Secretary, 
The Radionic Association 

Swinbrook Cottage, Nr. Burford, Oxfordshire 


* 


Sm,—Many doctors would blush with shame if they 
were to sit for a short while in the waiting rooms of 
some ‘fringe’ medical practitioner, for it is they who 
unwittingly are responsible for much of the success 
and popularity enjoyed by the unorthodox profes- 
sions. But let us not be blinded by this measure of 
success. The Council of the National Institute of 
Medical Herbalists are aware of the failings within 
the ranks of their profession and are at the present 
moment revising the curriculum and the system of 
tuition. I venture to say that if the herbalists were 
given a small share in the privileges granted through 
the National Health Service, it would be to the 
advantage of their patients who subscribe to the 
National Insurance Scheme. 

It has been my privilege to be the chairman of 
the Hospital for Natural Healing for close on twenty 
years and during this period I have witnessed some 
remarkable cures brought about by the skilful 
administration of botanic medicine prescribed by 
practitioners who give voluntary service. All we ask 
for is fair play.—Yours faithfully, 

ALBERT ORBELL 
Public Relations Officer, 
The National Institute of Medical Herbalists. 
25 St. Thomas Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


DYLAN THOMAS 


Sir, —In his article ‘Once Below a Time,’ in your 
October 21 number, Mr. D. J. Enright quotes me 
accurately about my naval officer’s raincoat loaned to 
Dylan Thomas and never returned. However, he 
quotes me only partially. It is only fair to Dylan’s 
memory that the reader, passing over the next sen- 
tence in the paragraph, should read the following 
one. In this following one it will be seen that restitu- 
tion was made in a somewhat witty manner. The 
sentence reads: ‘And how, through the aid of John 
Brinnin a very long time later, Dylan sent the coat 
back from Wales, but this time it was an odd, little, 
‘tattered British affair all buttons and flaps, no bigger 
than he, his own coat, which I could not wear.’ 

The ghost of Thomas should know that his coat 
hangs in a closet in a house on the coast of Maine, 
at a place called Undercliff—yYours faithfully, 

RICHARD EBERHART 

The Library of Congress, 

Washington 25, DC 


‘WILLIAM’ 


Sm—Mr. Coleman hopes his ‘reflections on [Rich- 
mal Crompton’s] “William” won't have sounded too 
austere.” Not austere enough, I think; the -whole 
series is crammed full of fascinating material for the 
analyst of English social attitudes, and I have always 
hoped to read an article on it, one day, by a per- 
ceptive critic. Mr. Coleman is perceptive, but too 
much afraid of being thought ponderous, whereas 
it seems to me that whatever a writer does he will 
be called ponderous by someone. (Mr. Conquest, 
same issue a couple. of pages along, thinks it pon- 
derous to like Ezra Pound.) Don’t let’s be afraid 
to say what we find in the William books; treat them 
as Orwell treated Greyfriars, and a tremendous har- 
vest is there for the reaping. 

I'm not going to do it myself, but I want to 
suggest two possible lines of inquiry. First, who 
were the original stories, back in 1922, aimed at? 
When I was a boy there was a William story every 
month in a paper called The Happy Mag., which 
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Would you let 


your gamekeeper read the Spectator? Please 
think well before answering. To help you make 
up your mind, we list a very few of the writers 
who have appeared in its pages recently: John 
Mortimer, Robert Graves, Evelyn Waugh, 
Kingsley Amis, E. M. Forster, Dan Jacobson, 
Roy Jenkins, N. F. Simpson, Mark Bonham 
Carter, Penelope Géilliatt, John Wain, Patrick 
Campbell, A. J. Ayer, J. K. Galbraith and 
William Golding. 


There is, you will mote, one absentee: ‘Dis- 
gusted’ of Tunbridge Wells. He is so furious with 
the paper every week that he is incapable of re- 
maining sufficiently coherent to write to the 
Editor to complain. But he goes on reading it, 
presumably in the belief that suffering ennobles. 
He loathes the independent, radical line the paper 
takes in political affairs; he detests the hard- 
headed liberal views of foreign correspondents 
like Sarah Gainham (Bonn), Darsie Gillie (Paris), 
Richard Rovere (Washington), and the outspoken 
critical opinions of Alan Brien (theatre), David 
Cairns (music), and Isabel Quigly (films). 


But he reads it; and you read it; and many 
thousands of other people read it. So why not 
your gamekeeper? And if not (or even if) your 
gamekeeper, why not your friends, your rela- 
tives, your neighbours, your bank manager, your 
Office colleagues? 


Why not, indeed. And why not—since we have 
got so far—give it to all these people as a 
Christmas present? At half-price, too. You can 
send a year’s subscription to the Spectator to as 
many people as you like, anywhere in the world 
(provided only that they are not already regular 
readers) for 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the 
USA). Just send us your list on the form below, 
or on plain paper, and we will see that they get a 

gs card telling them who their benefactor 
is, and fifty-two issues of the Spectator thereafter. 


“To: The Spectator, 


99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


L enclose £ : s. d. 

Se PONE cht teeb niet bcos hacsneabiocaaners a) 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 

Address...... ceenecceccess woccccccccccocccced 
Feeecs sabiiaee select hiibon een pienekinansd a 
2. KEMED- .ccces Coceccoccesecevcccccescecose cece 
Address..... eecccecccccces evccce ccccrcese eeee 
WWeesressesesiocesss eeesanceseonetess® 
3. NAMED occ cccccccccTecccccccccccce eeccccce or) 
Address. .... erccccceccoce PITTITITTT TTT Tri t Ty 


Teer eee eee eee se weeeeeeeeeeeseseseseee a 


Peewee eee eres eeeeeeewreeeeeeeesreesreee de 
My name and address are : 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 











d Britain's future, by his 
ributions to industrial 


urance. Ten million _ 


and adviser, the 


Home Service Insurance Man. 
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My boss 
as very , 
_ understanding!’ 






“I’m his secretary. He’s found the ideal desk for my job—plenty of desk 
space, with a delightful glare-free working surface. 

‘And when I want to type, my machine comes up from its cupboard at the 
touch of a finger—even when using an electric model. It is stowed 
away just as easily. 

“The drawers simply glide; three small, or one small and one large, with 
suspended filing in the latter if desired, and trays for pins and things in the 
central drawer. 


‘Lovely finish, like a new car, in colours to tone with my office.” 


To get the best out of your secretary, you should really get her a 





HARVEY 


————————————— 


SECRETARIAL DESK 





Please ask for details of the complete SINGLE AND DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
range of Office Furniture, which BOOKCASES, FILING CABINETS, CUP- 
embraces: BOARDS, TABLES, PARTITIONING, etc. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 
Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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seemed to be aimed at an audience aged seventeen 
to twenty-five or so. But in 1922? The ponderous, 
sesquipedalian style, which no child would find 
amusing, suggests that Miss Crompton began by 
aiming at an adult audience; if the stories actually 
made a hit with children, her publishers would pre- 
sumably tell her so, but she seems (wisely) not to 
have altered her style, having once formed it, and 
the result is that by about 1939 she was writing 
in a curiously mechanical fashion, entirely to 
formula. 

This brings me to the second line I suggest to 
the inquirer. The first volume, appearing in 1922, 
actually did reflect what the year 1922 seemed like 
to many English people. The war-time profiteer, 
for instance, made familiar by Punch cartoons with 
his uneasy top-hat, vulgar wife and dropped aitches, 
was retained, being too good to lose; but since the 
gentle atmosphere of the stories couldn’t absorb any- 
thing so harsh, he was made into Mr. Bott, the sauce 
king. And so on. Those of the series which date be- 
fore about 1939 seem, in their dim way, to reflect social 
reality. (If only in the sense that if a lot of people 
think a social factor exists, then it does exist.) What 
happened? Did any change creep in? William, of 
course, can’t change; little boys from respectable 
homes in 1922 wore Eton collars, so William, 
though he has long since adopted the clothes of 
the modern little boy, still wears Eton collars. But 
has anything else changed? If so, what? If not, 
by what magic does Miss Crompton continue to 
keep her dream-world intact and where do her 
readers come from? 

One last point. I shouldn't, if I were Mr. Cole- 
man, waste too much time on the technical literary 
point about William’s dialect. Writers, particularly 
popular writers, make their characters say ‘orl,’ ‘an’, 
etc., not because they think these spellings really 
reproduce the way those characters talk, but as a 
way of hanging out a sign: “This person is funny.’ 
There’s really no more to it than that.——Yours 
faithfully, 


JOHN WAIN 
25 Florida Court, Reading 
‘1 AM A PORNOGRAPHER’ 
Sir,—Mr. Donleavy does -protest too much, 


methinks. He has hardly been deprived of his ‘name 
as an author’ by having his novel The Ginger Man 
included in the Traveller’s Companion Series—or 
at least no more than Vladimir Nabokov and Law- 
rence Durrell have. 

No, the real trouble is that there is no indication 
in the edition of the book published by Neville 
Spearman that it is an expurgated edition. I am 
probably one of thousands who bought it without 
realising the fact, and one of hundreds who on 
reading the complete edition afterwards realised how 
much inferior the expurgated edition is. If it is 
necessary to cut some excellent novels to publish 
them in this country at all, it should at least be 
made clear that they are not the full versions, both 
for the sake of the reader and out of courtesy 
to the original publisher. 

But let us hope that some English publisher will 
now have the courage to bring out the complete 
edition of The Ginger Man. It is absurd that the 
only way of being able to bring ‘serious considera- 
tion’ to bear on such a good book is to smuggle 
it into this country from abroad.—Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
43 Aberdare Gardens, NW6 


SHOCK TREATMENT 


Sir,—I can hardly believe that I need point out to 
Mr. Mortimer the difference between the characters 
he quotes (Lady Macbeth, Hedda Gabbler, Blanche 
Dubois, Jimmy Porter, Aston) and his own heroine 
of The Wrong Side of the Park, but his letter sug- 
gests that I must. I had criticised his heroine for 
being only ‘on the fringes of everyday reality’ and 
for needing attention from a psychiatrist rather than 
a dramatist. He answers that this unhelpful criticism 
could apply to almost all dramatic characters outside 
Salad Days. But Lady ~ Macbeth, etc., though 
heightened by their authors’ art, are still very much 
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inside everyday reality—their passions (ambition, 
guilt, hunger for romance and drama, frustration) 
are at the centre of life. In my experience, Mor- 
timer’s housewife, whose memory has transferred all 
her happy times with her present husband back 
into her life with her (in reality) loathsome first 
husband, is not. 

Again, in so far as Lady Macbeth and Blanche 
Dubois become mad, it is the events in the plays 
which them so. Mortimer’s heroine starts mad, and 
mad merely with the simplest of illusions which 
Mortimer reveals as coup de thédtre in the last act. 
The family have been living with it for months, but 
have somehow failed to notice it. If they had noticed 
it earlier (even in the first act, say) the play could 
only have ground to a standstill or else have moved 
on into the attempts to cure the heroine. 

Willy Loman would have been a more challeng- 
ing comparison than Lady Macbeth. Also more 
clarifying: Arthur Miller presents the difficulties of 
living with an illusion; John Mortimer merely pre- 
sents the illusion, producing it as a fact like the 
conjuror’s white rabbit from his top-hat.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 
4a Symons Street, SW3 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 

Sir,—‘Rackham and all give me the sick (and gave 
it to me when I was ten).’ Clever Mr. Grigson,- to 
have been so right so young, and now to tell us all 
about it! But why review at such resentful length 
a book about an artist for whom you feel no sym- 
pathy whatever? 

The fashionable reviewer seems scarcely to realise 
that his subject’s outlook and technique are now 
miles and miles.out of fashion, and that he is writing 
with the tide; he puts it all down to his own superior 
taste. Children, being tasteless little bastards, did 
and do enjoy Rackham; Mr. Grigson falls into a 
kind of pathetic fallacy in supposing that they 
prefer illustrations never meant for them—‘for in- 
stance, woodcuts of the late fifteenth century.’ [!] 
This is what they ought to prefer, but they don't. 
And yet they are not always wrong.—yYours faith- 
fully, 

ROBIN MCEWEN 
9 Paultons Square, SW3 


STEAK HOUSES 
Sm,—The steak houses might find ‘Taste Britain 
First’ a profitable slogan. Their apple-pie and 
cheese is a plain ‘lift’ from Yorkshire and other 
parts of the North Country. I dare say the Pilgrim 
Mothers took good care to include it in any book 
of receipts which may have crossed the Atlantic 
with them! It should really be soft Wensleydale 
cheese with apple pie. x 

They might also like to try another speciality from 
the gastronomically aware North, Cheshire or Lan- 
cashire cheese with plum-cake is an old Christmas 
treat.—Y ours faithfully, 

FREDA M. MORTON 

51 Salisbury Avenue, St. Albans 
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Sir,—As one who is well aware of the high standards 
set by your paper, I was appalled that you should 
print that description of the Aberdeen-Angus breed 
by Peter Evans. 

Mr. Evans, if we understand him, implied that he 
did not like Aberdeen-Angus beef; which is perhaps 
not surprising when one remembers that it is the 
beef used exclusively by his rivals in the restaurant 
business, the ‘Angus Steak Houses.’ To hammer 
home his point, he defined Aberdeen-Angus as a 
‘short-horned cross-bred heifer.’ 

Is there a single reader of the Spectator who can 
interpret what that means? I am sure that no one in 
the agricultural industry will be any wiser than, 
apparently, was your correspondent, Leslie Adrian, 
who made matters worse by saying that he thought 
Mr. Evans was referring to a ‘genetic distinction 
pointing to a weakness’ that escaped him! 

For your information, sir, the Aberdeen-Angus 
breed beyond all doubt sets the standards for quality 
in beef throughout the world and, furthermore, 
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*VALUE WINE. 


only from Pee & led. 
21/- vottle 11/- 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 






For a full list of 
value wines available write 
for Wine List LN.3 


‘LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEt 
HOP 0425 


* Value in quality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellem. 
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On Independent Television 


next Thursday at 9.35 p.m. 








_ 


prs on Fev Conrad’s story 
THE END OF THE TETHER 


by Robert Urquhart 


This is the second Conrad story to be specially adapted for an 
Associated-Rediffusion Television Playhouse production. “The 
End of the Tether’, set in the China Seas in 1900, with its 
emphasis on external atmosphere, is typical of Conrad’s dramatic 
but oblique style. Robert Urquhart, an experienced actor and 
television playwright, presents his solution to the many adapta- 
tion problems. 

John Phillips plays Captain Whalley, the ex-clipper captain, 
Michael Ripper plays the artful ship-owner, with Stratford Johns 
as the ambitious mate and Harold Goodwin as the engineer. 
The play is directed by Cyril Coke. 


* 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 
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dealer in 


Unless you happen to be a technical 
man yourself, you have to take a great 


We illustrate BUCKINGHAM,  Geal on trust when you buy a new 
handsome 17° 110° tube, table tele- . 
vision and VHF radio receiver. The 1 V+ Lhat is why your Dynatron Dealer 
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Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 
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For the Dynatron Catalogue and your local dealer's address please write to: 


BYNATRON RADIO LIMITED, Dept. No. S.P.3, St. Peter's Road, Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks 
Telephone: Maidenhead 5150 (10 tines). 
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Aberdeen-Angus cattle are polled—which means that 
they have no horns.—Yours faithfully, 
HUGH R. NEILSON 
Secretary, Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society 
Pedigree House, 17 Bon-Accord Square, 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


FICTION REVIEWS 

Sir. —As some of your readers may know, I have 
done that foolhardy thing of writing a very long 
and complex novel (The Brothers M) concerned with 
the absurdly old-fashioned subject of the condition 
of the human spirit. | began to despair, as reviews 
in the national press appeared (almost all of which, 
favourable or not. contained at least one enormous 
factual mistake in describing the book), that I would 
ever find a critic who had actually read the book 
through. It was notably your reviewer, Mr. Ronald 
Bryden, who restored my faith that it is still possible 
for such a novel by a comparatively unknown 
English writer to receive considered attention. Mr. 
Bryden had reservations about my work; but the 
evident closeness and intelligence with which he read 
the book gave his reservations particular value. 

I am trying to mobilise other young novelists who 
are subjected to the impertinence of national news- 
paper fiction critics who write about their books 
without giving them a proper reading. I suggest that 
every time a national press reviewer makes some 
flagrant error in his reference to the book’s plot or 
setting, the author writes personally to the editor of 
the paper in question to protest—Yours faithfully, 

TOM STACEY 


Stonegate Link, Stonegate, Nr. Wadhurst, Sussex 


PARKING IN LONDON 

Six.—The introduction of parking meters into 
Bloomsbury has given me a _ personal parking 
problem which must already have been experienced 
and overcome by your readers in Mayfair and St. 
Marylebone, to whom I am appealing now for 
advice. 

I bring a small van into town first thing in the 
morning for use on business purposes in the after- 
noons. I need to leave it somewhere for the four 
hours from nine to one. Parking meters limit me 
to two hours, and commercial parking facilities 
(which are expensive anyway) are reserved by their 
proprietors for drivers who wish to park all day— 
and there is no shortage of these drivers who use 
their cars for nothing but the trip into town and 
home again. 

I have written to my MP (who sent the letter 
on to the Ministry of Works), to Holborn Borough 
Council (who phoned to say that the streets were 
not parking lots and that the intention was to 
clear them of all this traffic—including business 
traffic?), to the police (who sent me a list of 
authorised parking places—which will no longer 
be authorised when meter parking starts) and 
to the RAC (who are so busy taking up my case 
that they haven’t replied). 

There must be some appreciation somewhere that 
business vehicles come into town for business pur- 
poses, but at present the future for my particular 
business is clouded by the debit figures in the ledger 
which will shortly represent parking fines.—Yours 
faithfully. 

OWEN HALE 
41 Great Russell Street, WC1 


‘A COMPANION TO MURDER’ 
Sir,—In his review of my book A Companion to 
Murder, Mr. Cyril Ray faults my ‘scholarship’ be- 
cause, among other things, Ronald True is omitted 
from my collection of cases. But neither .does it in- 
clude Steinie Morrison, Patrick Mahon, Thompson 
and Bywaters, Donald Hume, Rattenbury and Stoner, 
William Herbert Wallace, Norman Thorne, Tony 
Mancini, Peter Griffiths, ‘Willie’ Gardiner and others, 
none of whom belongs to any of the categories listed 
on the title page of the book (‘Death by Shooting,’ 
etc.). They will all appear—along with Ronald True 
—in my second volume, A Second Companion to 
Murder, which is to be published in the spring of 
next year.—Yours faithfully, 

E. SPENCER SHEW 
75 St. John’s Wood Court, NW8 
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Ballet 


All that Jazz 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Everysopy’s doing it. 

Flick on your television 

set, sit in your local 

cinema, go to a West 

End show and, unless 

you have a charmed life, 

almost before you can 

say, ‘Let me out, I’m the 

keeper,’ on they come. 

Three young men in 

tights or jeans (for some 

r reason, perhaps known 

only to Actors’ Equity, 

it usually is three) bound on, with three young 

women in flared skirts. They throw their legs 

up to hip level, swivel their pelvises, throw out 

their stomach muscles, raise their left arms, spin 

round twice, repeat the whole routine three times 

and end with their right forefingers pointing 

in aimless accusation. This can be done to either 

fast or slow music, while the dancers can look 

intensely gay or gaily intense as circumstances 

dictate. The art is called jazz-dancing, and some- 

thing ought to be done, if not to stop it, at 
least to regulate it. 

Jazz-dancing naturally started in America, and 
has been around seriously for about ten years. 
Danced to pop music or jazz it developed from 
merging free-style jive with modern dance and 
classical ballet. A few choreographers, notably 
Jerome Robbins and Peter Gennaro, have used 
it with meaning, making it into a valid medium 
of communication, all the more immediate for 
its close link with the rhythmic dancing we see 
in everyday life. Unfortunately, because its style 
is more easily absorbed than its spirit, no dance 
idiom is sO worm-eaten with clichés, and no 


dance idiom so potentially dangerous to Euro- 
pean choreographers. In America this dancing 
is indigenous, in Europe it is either imported 
or produced locally under licence. 

The hold jazz-dancing already has on choreo- 
graphic fringe activities is by now remarkable 
enough to pass unremarked. This is not alto- 
gether bad, and certainly even at its worst jazz- 
dancing has a ghostly vitality never possessed 
by the sugarstick operetta version of classical 
ballet which it has replaced. Now there are in- 
dications that the standard of British jazz- 
dancing is beginning to improve. 

The hopes and fears of jazz-dancing were 
neatly demonstrated at the Lyric Theatre last 
Sunday, when out of a batch of four new 
ballets produced by the Sunday Ballet Club 
three were based on this idiom. Peter Darrell 
is a classical choreographer who has acquired 
considerable experience of jazz-dancing as resi- 
dent ‘dance arranger’ for the TV show Cool for 
Cats. In his new work Sound Barrier, Darrell 
for the first time in British ballet sets jazz- 
dancing to a dramatic theme. Because they are 
deaf, a boy and girl are rejected and mocked 
by a group of other young people. The boy 
protects the girl from their gibes and becomes 
caught up in a brawl. During the off-stage fight, 
which the audience only sees with the frightened 
eyes of the girl, the boy regains his hearing, 
and in an ending that combines compassion with 
cynicism, the boy then himself becomes one of 
the gang and jilts the still-deaf girl. 

The completely unstressed implications of this 
allegory of hate, with its wry, unexpected com- 
ment on prejudice and society, is effective, and 

(Continued on page 782) 
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We may not agree with Lord Macaulay that “every schoolboy knows who 
imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled Atahualpa’’. But schoolboys do know 
what becomes of little acorns when properly planted and tended. If not, they had 
better have a look at G.K.N. Cwmbran. There the great oak is still growing. 
Years ago, in the pleasant Eastern Valley of Monmouthshire, coal, 

ore, limestone and fireclay were to be mined. G.K.N. Cwmbran set about 

mining them; and with the iron and steel made from these materials— 


sent all over the world—built a great new enterprise. 


Local materials have begun to dwindle, but fed by pig iron and coke from 

the huge G.K.N. Steelworks at Cardiff, still the great tree continues to spread. 

Cylinder blocks for the motor factories, multifarious castings for general industry, ! 
chairs and baseplates for the railways, cable brackets for London Transport; 


and still they expand. Now it is going to be malleable iron, to be made in the 





newest and most up-to-date installation in the country. And at the nearby 
G.K.N. Refractories Works, firebricks which go to the making of steel, 


are being turned out in ever increasing quantities. 


Yes, G.K.N. are really growing at Cwmbran, and men who come 


to work there can grow with them. 


There are over 80 independent companies in the G.K.N. Group. They are concerned 
mainly with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing in 
steel that is outside their scope. What one G.K.N. company cannot do, another can; 


Tuc aa 


and what all can do is to provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


& THE (fj K«N GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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the ballet gains a lot from Pete Rugolo’s aspirin- 
laced jazz, Barry Kay’s claustrophobic setting 
and the sensitive performances of its cast. The 
choreography varies in quality from the finely 
expressive agony of the deaf children to some 
tightly conventional dances that could have 
slipped unnoticed into a TV commercial. 

Despite its cheap title, Sound Barrier seems 
an immensely worth-while ballet, both in con- 
ception and in dancing. For all this, I did not 
feel that Darrell used jazz-dancing with quite 
the understanding and authority shown by the 
American school. The distinction is hair-fine, but 
was emphasised by the slick exuberance of Leo 
Kharibian’s Figures later in the programme. Set 
to a good and swingy, specially commissioned 
score by Ron Grainer, Kharibian’s expertly 
danced divertissement was at heart superficial 
and derivative. Yet this American from West 
Side Story knows the idiom, and naturally speaks 
it without accent in a way that as yet no British 
choreographer can. 

Michael Charnley’s Hence in Solitude takes 
its title from Shelley and its music from Chopin. 
The attempt to join modern dance and’ jazz- 
dancing with romantic piano music should have 
been interesting, could have been rewarding, but, 
because of the relentless unmusicality of most 
of the choreography and the ballet’s irritatingly 
elusive fragments of theme, it turned out a dis- 
appointment. Equally disappointing was the 
evening’s non-jazz offering, Denis Carey’s inade- 
quately performed The White Bird. It was based 
on a Guatemalan folk legend, but of no topical 
significance—the hero did not even*have a beard. 
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The Bathetic Fallacy 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Toys in the 
(Piccadilly.) 
THOSE critics who saw 
this new Lillian Hellman 
play in its New York 
production, and dined 
out on it hotly then, have 
been eating their obiter 
dicta cold for breakfast 
ever since. Somewhere 
on its bumpy crossing. 
they suggest, the ptarmi- 
gan has. turned to 
ptomaine and what was once gamily over-ripe 
has now become frankly putrid. I did not see 
Toys in the Attic in New York, but I find it 
impossible to believe that it was ever a genuine 
or meaningful play. Miss Hellman has picked a 
posy from other dramatists’ weeds. She has 
compiled an anthology of bathos. There is an 
echo from Inge and another from Miller and 
another from Williams—all the bruised-purple 
passages from the laureates of self-pity. Surely 
never did the playwrights of a powerful, rich, 
violent giant of a nation so whine and croon 
over scratches and pinpricks which would 
scarcely disturb a kindergarten dwarf. Narcissus 
blushes for his pimples before a mirror which 

reflects a wilderness of lepers. 


Attic. 
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Behind its emotional tariff walls, American cul- 
ture lives in an affluent ghetto 
against even the memory of mass starvation, 


inoculated © 


police dictatorship and apocalyptic nightmares, 4 
The home-grown domestic diseases of municipal § 


corruption or racial prejudice or drug addiction § 


are never traced to their roots inthe society. 


In the work of the most fashionable dramatists 9 
they are used only as sensational and melo- § 
dramatic backcloths to set off the trite interior J 
hysterics of rootless, helpless middle-class cast- 9 
aways. They are over-dressed with the panoply 7 
of realism—with descriptions of plumbing, with 7 
anecdotes of office routine, with exact figures § 
and prices, with details of menus. But it is hard 7 
to credit that these salesmen ever knew how to © 


make out an invoice, or these secretaries how 
to type a letter, or these shopkeepers how to 
wrap a parcel. 


Despite all the castration and thuggery and = 


cannibalism and suicide which cast such lurid 
shadows across the dialogue, their problems are 
ali the problems of Georgian suburbia. Their 
neuroses are all induced by minor fluctuations 
in the pecking-order of the small-town hen-run 
—a man must be noticed, people should be 
respectful, children need to be appreciated— 
material for a Punch caption rather than a 
Charles Addams drawing. Even a British QC 
is no longer shocked by the reverberating 
curtain-line which reveals that the husband is 
afraid of impotence or that the old maid is 
unconsciously Lesbian or that the daughter is 
suppressing her incest drive. What does it all 
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matter to us? It is the tensions and fears and 


frustrations we share with all of our fellow 
creatures -which need to be expressed in the 
theatre rather than the individual compulsions 
of wandering guitar players and confidence 
tricksters who have lost their confidence. 

Wit, poetry, humour, rhetoric—all these can 
add at least some kind of entertainment value 
to the therapeutic exercises through which too 
many American playwrights act out their own 
peculiar. compulsions. Toys in the Attic barely 
attempts them, nor does the action on the stage 
often seem to be half-concealing and _half- 
revealing first-hand emotions of the play- 
wright about anything. John Dexter’s production 
has been much condemned—especially by those 
critics seeking an excuse for their earlier en- 
thusiasms—and it is true that it displays all 
the faults of Miss Hellman’s technique. Perhaps 
he should have varied the pace, Methodised the 
delivery, wrapped:the whole thing in mysterious 
double-meanings and romantic vagueness. But 
Mr. Dexter has conducted the work strictly 
acgording to the score with that scrupulousness 
towards the author’s intention which is his 
trade-mark. Unfortunately this is not the sort 
of play which can face the public eye without 
make-up. With its repetitiveness, its over- 
explicitness, its naked obviousness, its graceless- 
ness (typified by a phrase like ‘Will the not- 
happening happen to us again?’), it beams 
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blankly at us like a bald prima donna. I should 
not be surprised to learn that it has been, or 
soon will be, given the New York Critics’ Award. 

Mr. Dexter has rightly not dragooned his cast 
into adopting Southern accents—for if there is 
one sound more dispiriting than a Broadway 
actor saying ‘barthroom’ it is a West End actress 
saying ‘youall.’ Miss Coral Browne, as the rich 
matron with the Negro lover and the retarded 
daughter, ahd Miss Diana Wynyard, as the poor 
spinster who is not in love with her brother, pre- 
serve the spirit which beat the blitz in the midst 
of those nasty panics and foreign alarums so 
characteristic of theatrical New Orleans. Either 
of these two formidable sweethearts could have 
cleaned up the whole confused mess in ten 
minutes if the author had allowed her. As it is 
they fill in the gaps between their lines with some 
coolly embroidered acting which is just notice- 
able amid the din. Miss Wendy Hiller, as the 
poor spinster who is in love with her brother, has 
gone slightly native and flutes and flutters alone 
like a pneumatic Zazu Pitts. Only Mr. Ian 
Bannen, the brother with whom etcetera, has a 
role strong enough to be saddled and ridden and 
he gallops it on and off stage in the manner of 
Jimmy Durante playing Banjo in The Man Who 
Came To Dinner. Things have come to a pretty 
pass when players are so three-dimensional that 
the plays seem transparent. 


Bawling in the House 


She Stoops to Conquer. (Old Vic.) 


‘Good old Tommy,’ howled a voice from the 
gallery on the second night, soon after the 
appearance on stage of a genial figure with straw 


epicene hair, wild, dancer’s movements, and , 


oddly wandering vowels. Someone knew what 
was what, the Old Vic had got them in out of 
the coffee-bars, and Douglas Seale, the latest 
producer of She Stoops to Conquer, must have 
felt happy. As the evening wore on, there was a 
terribly decent feeling in the air, willing the boy 
to succeed, and when he shambled ingratiatingly 
forward at the end to speak a mangled quatrain 
in farewell the house rose to him. The eager 
mounting warmth of the whole production some- 
how had licensed his inadequacy and he himself 
managed some electric moments, teeth tenderly 
bared, that hair-raisingly evoked memories of 
that other cockney, Chaplin. But, of course, 
Tommy Steele was never ready for Lumpkin and 
most of what went wrong with the entertainment 
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is likely to have stemmed from having to adjust 
a cast of professional actors around him. 
Peggy Mount’s Mrs. Hardcastle let out great, 
hollow roars like something coming out of a 
tunnel, beautifully timed but excessive, almost 
whenever he strutted on and a good dezi of point- 
less Brechtian camouflage went into the inn scene. 
‘What a bawling in every part of the house, 
complained Marlow and we nodded agreement. 
And yet this protective exuberance and the sadly 
mismanaged first scene—a welter of lost lines and 
desperate mugging—were the only jarring notes. 
For this, surely, isn’t a play that needs very 
delicate handling. Mr. Seale writes in. the pro- 
gramme that he finds it nearer to Ben Travers 
than Ben Jonson and I’m inclined to agree. Gold- 
smith was fed up with the sentimental comedies 
of the period and had the devil’s own job to get 
his piece (‘I have been trying these three months 
to do something to make people laugh’) put on. 
It was probably quite broadly played. Then, its 
central situation—young Marlow’s easily seig- 
neurial manners with skivvies and awful con- 
striction with ladies—and his arrogant hectoring 
of Mr. Hardcastle, whose house he mistakes for 


Television 


Longer 


By PETER 


Way not breakfast tele- 
vision? The early-morn- 
ing coverage of the 
American election left at 
least one viewer with a 
tangential desire to have 
the screen more often 
employed at those hours, 
despite Mr. Dimbleby, 
like some _ grotesque 
parody of Cavalcade, 
giving us the toast of the 
new American. President 
at nine a.m., several hours before Mr. Nixon 
finally conceded. But before you start to groan at 
the idea, reflect that it is only by extending the 
hours of television, by giving time and oppor- 
tunity for more programmes, that the medium 
will now be able to encourage experiment and 
new talent. Nothing is more unrealistic than the 
assumption (commonly made by the political 
bosses and pundits) that the way to improve 
standards is to limit hours. Both networks are in 
fact settling ever deeper into plush-lined ruts. 
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an inn, are more judged to convulse an 
eighteenth-century assembly than one that has 
applauded Roots: there’s a case for shifting the 
emphases a bit in the perfectly respectable cause 
of laughter. 

This we abundantly got—it turned out to be 
the gayest evening I’ve spent in the theatre for 
years. Yes, and I know about the awful amateur- 
ish salience of nose putty and padding among 
the domestics. Miss Mount’s raging, swooping 
crescendo as she read out the intercepted letter 
was magnificent. John Humphry was quite 
excellently pre-Byronic, languid and bereft by 
turns, in the exigent role of Marlow. And Judi 
Dench . . . ah, Judi Dench as the conniving 
daughter of the house was very good, but as the 
false-barmaid, hotfoot after Marlow, she sud- 
denly dropped into a cawing, little, belowstairs 
voice and went scampering ard bouncing around 
Mr. Lancaster’s aptly pantomime set (parody 
paintings of ancestors painted on the quivering 
walls) like some crazed icing-sugar mouse, all 
pink simpers and demure whimsy. It was hurt- 
ingly funny and deserves some sort of award. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Hours 


FORSTER 


ITV is obviously not going to tamper with its 
golden peak-hour dispositions, and BBC is no 
less engaged in the race for ratings, what with 
Simenon and Francis Durbridge as its two most- 
boosted current new offerings. But expand, and 
there can be exploration. Consider the exciting 
‘Sunrise Semesters,’ conducted for students on 
American TV, as well as their Today programme, 
which at least is as lively as our radio programme 
of the same name, with the added advantage of 
seen interviews. Early-morning TV is worth con- 
sideration—why, they could even put Mr. J. B. 
Boothroyd on to perform, and all the critics in 
the land could see and write about him. 
Pending that particular entertainment, the past 
week has offered its best laughs unintentionally. 
There was Mr. R. A. Butler, drooping with in- 
effable languor in his chair, assuring us in a voice 
which he clearly had no strength left to raise that 
we must not think the Government lacking in 
energy and urgency: I have never seen a duller 
Party Political Broadcast, which is saying a lot. 
And Colin Morris’s The Wind and the Sun (BBC) 
contained enough bathos to recall Wilde’s remark 
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that only a heart of stone could read of the death 
of Little Nell without laughing. 

Indeed, this attempted incursion into serious 
drama by-a writer best known for farce and 
documentary left his reputation diminished rather 
than enhanced. A chronicle of a failing marriage, 
especially in so far as the two children were con- 
cerned, it seemed _the result of a fast course in 
elementary Freud. There was the eleven-year-old 
boy, still playing with dolls, to his father’s disgust, 
and over-devoted to Mummy, who had too little 
patience with the thirteen-year-old daughter, who 
in turn was excessively fond of her father. He, by 
contrast, confessed to a guilt complex concerning 
his own father. ‘It’s always too late with your 
parents, isn’t it?’ he sobbed, and one way and 
another I was reminded of Max’s delicious re- 
mark to Sam Behrman in the new book: ‘They 
were a tense and peculiar family, the CEdipuses, 
weren’t they?’ 


Cinema 
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All this cliché psychology was tricked out with 
dialogue of the order of: ‘Firms that aren't 
efficient, die.’ “Your family isn’t a firm,’ and ‘He’s 
never given me those little courtesies that are so 
important to a woman.’ There was also the wife’s 
continental admirer, played by an actor who 
seemed bent on an impersonation of Chan 
Canasta, alas without the magic, and a slightly 
sinister middle-aged marriage counsellor, who 
said things like: ‘It may not seem so terrible if 
you tell me about it,’ and was obviously sleeping 
with his secretary. 

There were occasional flashes, and a fairly 
effective jagged-edge ending, implying that the 
boy would now turn soft and the girl start tarting. 
But the difference between bathos and pathos is 
art, and perhaps that is also the difference be- 
tween the drama that Mr. Morris was trying to 
achieve here and the documentaries that he 
usually writes. 


Half-Heroes 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Blitz on Britain. (Queens, 
Bayswater.) 
‘DOCUMENTARY’ is one of 
those big, broad words 
that cover pretty well 
anything: in this case 
roughly anything that 
you can call non-fiction. 
But of course there are 
almost as many categor- 
ies of documentary film 
as there are categories of 
non-fiction books, the 
main division being between the documentary 
with any amount of time available for its making 
(as a rule, the film about things), and the docu- 
mentary made without rehearsal or the chance 
of repetition (the film about—unrepeatable— 
situations). The two sorts have to be judged so 
differently that it’s nonsense to talk of them in 
the same documentary language. The film about a 
particular situation, the didactic, off-the-cuff 
documentary, the ‘argument’ film, must be judged 
on how well it achieves its practical object. One 


of the best (because most effective, telling, truth- 
ful, purpose-fulfilling) documentaries of that kind 
I have ever seen (James Robertson’s A Two-year- 
old Goes to Hospital) was made by a man who 
had had five minutes’ experience with a ciné- 
camera before he made it, but who got an extra- 
ordinary result from his brand-new medium be- 
cause he had (a) the facts before him, (5) the 
honesty to record them accurately and impar- 
tially, and (c) the sense to let them speak (more 
or less) for themselves. You can’t start comparing 
a film like that in any sense or at any level with 
(say) Basil Wright’s new film on gold and silver 
work (now showing at the Warner), though both 
have the label ‘documentary.’ In the same way a 
documentary made from newsreels (however 
much selected and slanted to give a particular 
view of a situation) can’t be judged by the same 
criteria as a director’s documentary proper. 
Blitz on Britain (director: Harry Booth; ‘U’ 
certificate) is a film made from newsreels, feature- 
length, with a commentary by Alistair Cooke. 
You judge it in all sorts of ways not strictly con- 
nected with esthetics. In front of me after the 
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press show a very young American girl said: 
“Wasn't that enthralling? I just adore documen. 
taries.’ To the young and transatlantic, either of 
both, I suppose ‘documentary’ is just the word 
for the whole subject: fairly ancient history 
pickled away in records like this one and in the 
(perhaps rather irritating) memories of their 
elders, which probably have just the day-before- 


yesterday tiresomeness, the embarrassing degree’ 


of fervour and flagwagging, I used to find as a 
child in people’s memories of the ‘Great War’ 

Was it really like that? Or have we exaggerated 
the legend? The film confirms all one’s memories 
of the atmosphere. But did life really have that 


kind of Wordsworthian bliss one remembers, that | 
almost everyone seems to remember who thinks |/ 
Was everything heightened, dazzling, 
brotherly, as if urgency suddenly made ordinary |7 
life and relationships extraordinary and precious? [7 
The remarkable thing is how authentic the feel- |) 
ing still is. Churchill’s speeches, for instance, have 7 
worn not just as rhetoric but as plain statements |) 


back? 


of fact. Phrases like ‘finest hour’ have an embar- 
rassing way of turning on their makers when the 
hour is past, of making one blush for naive once- 
held enthusiasms. But not these: they still fit, 
they still sound right and accurate. 


Blitz on Britain confirms all this, and Alistair 


Cooke’s commentary (and the way he speaks it), F 
understated but never flat, uninflected but not [7 
deadpan, is, as you might expect, a model of un- © 
No | 


embarrassingness. No Ed Murrowisms. 
lumps-in-throat. Yet that (only accurate) sense 
of glory, too. The commentary is really, rather 
more than the visual images, the heart of the 


film. It sets the tone, comments (in the true sense) } 


on what’s happening. It has its odd moments, as 


when Mr. Cooke turns somersaults in trying to [§ 
be fair: ‘not, of course,’ he says, ‘that the Ger- i 


mans were more liable [than we were] to fake 


their information’ (oh no?). But mostly the even, F 


observant talk is satisfactory and (nearly) satisfy- 


ing. ‘Too cosy,’ someone commented afterwards, [7 


and maybe, unless a war film is savage, it must 
(in comparison with the reality) seem over- 
simplified, over-heroic, with the cosy heroism that 
says: boom, you're dead and a hero, and takes 
no account of the squalid bits of half-heroes left 
behind—like the woman I know who got just a 
small shock or bump in an unspectacular corner 
of the blitz and has been just very mildly un- 
balanced ever since: not enough to make people 
even feel terribly sorry, just enough to make 
quite sure she never married, had children, a 
normal home or satisfying work. Those are the 
sort of minor horrors the big war stories leave 
out, and the heroic language to match the ruins 
and fires in no way reflects. Nor, even, does the 
cosy language of homely courage that is true 
enough but lacks the other side of that home- 
liness: physical horrors, long pain, maiming. 
Perhaps no war film is satisfactory, ever: we 
feel too many contradictory things about war, 
about a particular war, for any one director to 
satisfy us. Blitz on Britain is a reminder and a 
record, using German as well as our own news- 
reels, which wonderfully fills out the picture; 
to anyone who remembers, almost painfully 
exciting. I’d like to see what a teenager felt about 
it, whether it all looked like Horatius keeping the 
bridge, marvellous and a bit idiotic; or just, as 
we remember it, plain marvellous. 
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My Subject is War 


By. D...3. 


am held peer by the Georgians.’ In a new 

(and, oddly, the first) book on Wilfred Owen,* 
Mr. Welland remarks on the paradox in this 
‘ecstatic’ announcement ‘at the very time at 
which he was engaged upon the composition of 
poetry markedly different from and far more 
important than anything the Georgians pro- 
duced.’ Nowadays, when every poetic suckling 
has wisdom enough to know exactly where he’s 
going, it does seem paradoxical. For the Welfare 
State extends to poetry, artistically if not econo- 
mically: if you read the right books in the right 
spirit and follow the other directions, you won’t 
go far wrong. This Poetic Welfare is based on the 
assumption (I suspect) that a firmly based and 
highly developed literary criticism is bound to 
lead to a firmly based and highly developed 
literary creation. (I will pass over the other 
assumption, that the literary criticism we have 
at the moment can be so described.) One may 
venture that the theory owes a good deal to 
Eliot’s Tradition and the Individual Talent, or 
to an over-simple reading of that document. ‘No 
poet .. . has his complete meaning alone. His 
significance, his appreciation is the appreciation 
of his relation to the dead poets.” So once you 
have managed to appreciate your own relation 
to the dead poets, you are reasonably assured of 
being a significant poet. Similarly, ‘the existing 
monuments form an ideal order among them- 
selves, which is modified by the introduction 
of the new (the really new) work of art among 
them.’ So you establish this ideal order (or take 
over somebody else’s establishment), look 
through it for a suitable niche, slide into it, and 
hey presto a sort of General Post ensues. As 
long as you've remembered to escape from 
emotion and extinguish your personality. The 
procedure whereby one writes poetry is as fully 
documented as was the alchemists’ prescription 
for turning base metals into gold; and just about 
as successful. I exaggerate, of course. A little. 
The contemporary world of letters is very 
sophisticated, as well as rather simple-minded. 
Perhaps that is the case (the proportions vary- 
ing) with all worlds of letters. But an impression 
remains of novelty in the present situation—when 
poets have such a terror of being left to their own 
devices that an outsider might begin to suspect 
that they haven’t any devices of their own. A 
paradoxical end to a liberation! 

To return to the paradox of Owen. What a 
pleasing and healthy paradox! Would we had 
such paradoxes today! Owen wrote better than 
he knew; our poets write a good deal less well 
than they know. Owen was no literary intel- 
lectual; I mean, he had to find his own way, it 
was not ‘charted’ for him: and in finding his own 
way, he found himself. I am not defending 
ignorance. Owen was certainly not ignorant. I 
am not attacking knowledge. but knowingness. 
Owen hadn’t mapped out his course; perhaps (as 
Mr. Welland remarks) he hadn't even read 








* WILFRED OWEN: A Critical Strupy. By D. §. R. 
Welland, (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


ENRIGHT 


Grierson’s Donne. He merely wrote real poetry 
—the poetry demanded of him by his talents, his 
personality and his experience. He wrote it not 
in any Imaginary Museum but in—and about— 
a real battlefield. Similarly, there is nothing 
really ‘enigmatic’ about his statement, ‘Above 
all I am not concerned with Poetry.’ Surely the 
only response to that is: Thank God! One of 
our current problems is how to save poetry from 
those people who are concerned with it—like 
nursemaids bustling about a sickly portentous 
test-tube baby. Mr. Welland comes near to 
apologising for Owen’s pronouncements, He 
should rather draw a few timely lessons from 
them; for instance, that professional literary 
men, whose pride is involved in agonising re- 
appraisals, in movements and retrenchments, 
often make curiously amateurish poets. However 
unfair that may be. 

But this is a good book. While it doesn’t pro- 
pose any radical revaluations, its valuation is 
sound. Much of what it says has been often 
thought and probably expressed, but not in 
book form. Owen’s reputation is as secure as 
most literary reputations can be: if he is dis- 
liked or found boring it will be for those same 
reasons for which Mr. Welland and the rest of 
his admirers admire him. There will always be 
some who consider his pity sentimental and his 
realism inartistic, and they are not likely to be 
affected by Mr. Welland’s argument that Owen 
had to subordinate ‘his predilections for a 
beautiful world to his sense of realism’ or by his 
distinction between pity as a ‘passive principle,’ 
an attitude to death, and pity as an ‘active 
principle,’ an attitude to life which embraces 
practical views on the preservation of it 

There could have been more criticism in the 
book. Particularly of ‘Strange Meeting,’ which 
is open to criticism and deserves it; something 
should be said about those oddly clumsy double 
negatives, ‘None will break ranks, though 
nations trek from progress’ and ‘To miss the 
march of this retreating world,’ and the poetical 
‘chariot-wheels’: so different from the splendidly 
simple expression of more profound ideas in 
‘foreheads of men have bled where no wounds 
were’ and ‘I am the enemy you killed, my 
friend.” Mr. Welland has been engaged with 
Owen a long time (readers of V. de S. Pinto’s 
Crisis in English Poetry will remember the re- 
ference to 2° unpublished thesis), and it is 
strange to notice a certain defensiveness in his 
tone. As I’ve suggested, this may be due to his 
awareness of that contemporary _ slickness 
which cannot but find Owen barren terrain, 
hardly worth the triangulation. It could also be a 
slight uneasiness as to Owen’s pacifism—the 
moral kind, not the politic brand—now as un- 
fashionable as being influenced in one’s youth by 
Keats, and as lost a cause as humanism itself. 
Whatever the reason, it hardly needs explaining 
that the War writers’ attacks on organised 
militaristic religion were not inspired by any- 
thing ‘irreverent, godless and blasphemous’ in 
them. Obviously they had remarked some dis- 
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crepancy between warmongering bishops and 
Christ on the Cross. 

But one shouldn’t overstress this slight hesi- 
tancy in Mr. Welland’s handling of Owen’s 
views. He speaks out clearly on a more important 
point, where Owen irretrievably offends some 
contemporary susceptibilities. ‘That Owen 
thought of these poems primarily as propaganda 
is clear not only from the tenor of the whole 
Preface but also from his Table of Contents . . . 
each poem was intended to further the central 
object of inspiring loathing for the bestialities of 
war.’ The theory which insists that a poem is an 
artifact (what else could it be?), a thing in itself, 
sounds highly respectful and respectable but in 
effect is litthke more than the old aStheticism 
donnified. Pure form, as Sextus Propertius 
Pound observed, has its value. A poem of this 
sort cannot be proved wrong: because it is not 
‘about’ anything. It cannot be charged with senti- 
mentality: because it contains no sentiments. 
That a tough-looking zstheticism should find a 
welcome in the British mid-twentieth century is 
not surprising. It is just sad. Poetry without a 
subject soon degenerates into verbal onanism. 
Owen certainly had a subject. 

I heard the sighs of*men, that have no skill 

To speak of their distress, no, nor the will. 
And if he thought of his work as ‘propaganda,’ 
are we in a position to feel superior? 

A study of Owen’s manuscripts has enabled Mr. 
Welland to suggest some emendations to the 
accepted texts. In the line ‘My head hangs 
weighed with snow’ (‘The End’), Mr. Welland 
tells us, the word ‘everlasting’ preceded ‘snow’ 
in all three manuscripts but was struck out in 
the latest. Since Owen obviously wanted a word 
there to make up the ten syllables, he recom- 
mends that the adjective be retained. I would say 
that since we are not conscious of any unhappi- 
ness in the line’s shortness, it should be left as it 
is. Owen probably struck out ‘everlasting’ 
because of its banality; and it may be felt— 
perhaps Owen felt it—that the curtness. of the 
line as it stands is admirably right for ‘white 
Age.’ But ‘burst’ is an undoubted improvement 
on ‘burnt’ in ‘Music and roses burnt through 
crimson slaughter.. And the substitution of 
‘deathly’ for ‘deadly’ in ‘Exposure’ (a major 
poem) seems to me a major emendation: 

Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the 
silence. ° 
Less deadly than the air that -shudders black 
with snow. .. . 
—simply because it is more just. The air could 
hardly be deadlier than the bullets; it could well 
be more deathly. And Mr. Welland seems right 
in suggesting that ‘Of tired, outstripped Five- 
Nines that dropped behind,’ in the earlier of 
the two manuscripts of ‘Dulce et Decorum est,’ 
should replace ‘Of gas-shells dropping. softly 
behind,’ which would never have satisfied Owen’s 
ear. The only major emendation Mr. Welland 
claims, for good reasons given, concerns the two 
poems ‘The Calls’ and ‘And I must go,’ which 
he considers one poem. Probably he is right, for 
the last line of the second reads in manuscript as 
‘And this time I must go’—that is, ‘the sighs of 
men’ are the one call he cannot disregard. The 
fact remains, though, that the pieces can be 
read as two separate poems on a similar theme; 
and then the fine ‘And I must go’ is left un- 
touched by that slight glibness which affects 
‘The Calls’ alone. 

Mr. Welland fears that to speak of Owen as a 
‘War poet’ may give the wrong impression. True, 
the term can have the limiting effect of ‘devo- 
tional poet.” And more comparison with Sassoon, 
who is a War poet, would have made the point 
clear. Yet we do think of Owen as a War 
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poet, in a way we don’t think of Robert Graves, 
say. The War was his great subject: he wrote 
about war as no one else did, or perhaps ever 
will. He is a War poet, with both words stressed. 


| Pillars of Hadrian 


Wadrian. By Stewart (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 25s.) 


Perowne. 


A FEW years ago an Italian archeologist revived 
an old hypothesis that the emperor Hadrian was 
the architect of the Pantheon. He called it ‘the 
most reasonable and likely hypothesis.’ Mr. 
Perowne quotes those words, adds that ‘now it 
is generally admitted that the whole building is 
the work of one man and that its architect was 
Hadrian himself’ (whereas the fact is that most 
experts, far from admitting this, do not think it 
is even worth considering), and eventually closes 
with the assertion that as an architect Hadrian 
overshadowed even Christopher Wren. 

This is one of the three pillars of Mr. 
Perowne’s book. The second is Hadrian the great 
‘political innovator.’ The author concedes that 
there are virtually no written sources on which to 
base this aspect of his image of the emperor, and 
so he gives us precise indications of what Hadrian 
‘was likely to feel,’ quotations from irrelevant 
speeches made in other reigns (including Burke’s 
On Conciliation with America), the well-known 
details of MHadrian’s administrative reforms 
(which were not all that important), a wholly 
mistaken analysis of the edictum perpetuum, and 
an account of Hadrian’s travels. And what is the 
‘new form of polity’ constructed out of all this 
straw? An empire ‘as a family of provinces, the 
happy and prosperous children of the Mother 
City,’ with its ‘spiritual bond’ the ‘veneration of 
that city and of himself as its lord.’ 








James Lees-Milne 


BAROQUE IN SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL 








‘The author makes a good job 
ef telling us where we may 
discover the best Baroque in 
Spain.’—THE BOOKMAN 
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The third pillar needs to be described in the 
author’s own words: 

. it was Hadrian who made the triumph of 
Christianity inevitable. He did not intend this 
result; but by elevating a young favourite into 
godhead he reduced polytheism to absurdity, 
and so turned men’s minds increasingly to 
monotheism. By obliterating Jerusalem of the 
Jews, he ensured that when monotheism pre- 
vailed it would prevail in its Christian form. 

What the last sentence means is made clearer in 
the epilogue, where Mr. Perowne writes that it 
was Hadrian who sundered ‘Christianity from its 
Jewish matrix.’ These explanations of the rise of 
Christianity are surely original. I can think of no 
other merit that they possess. 

‘An enthusiasm for Hadrian,’ he announces in 
his introduction, ‘is all that I can offer in place 
of scholarship.’ I, for one, am not disarmed. 
Scholarship is not a bad thing, nor lack of it a 


virtue. 
M. I. FINLEY 


Irregulars 


Hired to Kill (Hart-Davis and Cresset Press, 
25s.) is a savage title for a quiet, scrupulous 
book. John Morris sees his early life as a 
soldier with the right degree of detachment; at 
the time there was something provisional about 
it, and it’s not surprising that he drifted away 
to Japan and then to the Third Programme. 
These years are concerned with India and the 
Third Gurkhas, a life of action among alien 
people, and the bildung of an introspective young 
man. Mr. Morris. manages the contrast well, with- 
out overplaying either the adventure or the 
introspection. A prelude on the Western Front 
led to the North-West Frontier; he was cut off 
by Pathans in the course of an ill-timed with- 
drawal, -and this classic calamity of Frontier 
operations has never been more coolly described. 
In 1922 he went to the North Col on the first 
Everest expedition, a serious affair with a good 
many amateurish touches; Morris himself had 
no experience of climbing. There were journeys 
in unexplored Tibet and later in Hunza and 
Chinese Turkestan, and visits to the Anglo- 
Indian hill-stations—he has a nice dead-pan way 
with life on the fringes. He doesn’t evoke India 
vividly, possibly he didn’t much like it, but he 
was a good observer. On another plane, there 
is his own frank self-revelation. He did his best 
to conform, aided by a genuine interest in the 
Gurkhas and their language;. but he felt himself 
an impostor in the regiment. He was in an 
awkward position, neither a natural rebel nor 
a natural soldier, and conformity did not extend 
to his intellectual interests or his sexual inclina- 
tions. He looks back om the problem with 
candour, and my only doubt is whether he hasn't 
ordered and. simplified too much: there are 
traces of elderly blandness which verges on in- 
difference. It is a question, in the end, what kept 
him in India, and in particular in the regiment. 
Had his heart gone out to anything or anyone 
in these ten years? Perhaps to General Bruce, 
the leader of the 1922 expedition, and to. the 
endearing lama of the Rongbuk monastery—but 
these are inadequate answers. One would like to 
know more about him. Yet this is a carefully 
poised book, and that would be asking too much; 
he keeps to what he is certain he knows himself. 
Everything about Morris looks transparent 
beside the suave and mixed-up journal of David 
Peterley, ‘one of the treasures of McGill Univer- 
sity Library,’ now edited by its Librarian, 
Richard Pennington (Peterley Harvest, Hutchin- 
son, 25s.). This book sets a problem far out in 
the Enid Bagnold country. If there was a Davi 
Peterley, he returned to England from Australia 






1960 


in 1930 at the age of twenty-six, assumed the life 
of a country gentleman with a taste for letters, 
architecture, French cooking, women and dis. 
creet pornography, did a little work on the 
seventeenth-century pamphleteers and the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, and _ sidled 
into public life as organiser of the Czech Com. 
mittee in 1938. In fact, nothing in the book rings 


true, from its Rothensteinish frontispiece to the} 


author’s ‘last voyage’ which the editor, in the § 


most evasive critical apparatus for years, leaves 
unexplained. But it is often cleverly done, the 


lapses of taste as much as the donnish erudition, 7 
and provides as fascinating a /ocus as any of the} 
Twenties writers for a student of culture-satura: | 


tion, high conversational polish and the mandarin 


style at its most disastrous. Mr. Peterley catches | 


very well the note of early Aldous Huxley, or § 


more exactly of a Huxley character, for he has 
just that portentous unreality. Was anyone ever 
so in love with his strait-jacket of English breed- 
ing to keep a diary like this? I can see it only ag 
the product of some incarceration like the 
Marquis de Sade’s, a paranoic daydream not just 


of sex but of tea and muffins, Lichfield Cathe- | 
dral, monogrammed cigarettes and the Johnson | 


Club. Yet there are disturbing hints of a naive 
and serious intention : is someone perhaps having 
a last smack at Bloomsbury? Impossible to tell. 
I should like to take a hard look at the Librarian 
of McGill University. 

Edward Weeks gives a warm, out-going 
account of the Atlantic Monthly, the writers he 
has discovered and built up, and the role of the 


taste-makers in American society; In Friendly — 
Candour (Hutchinson, 25s.) is brash, sage and §f 


responsible, and what might seem a dubious pro- 
fession comes out of it well. 
ROBERT TAUBMAN 








Baldwin 
Age 


Edited by John Raymond 


THE Times: ‘A lively, varied, and evocative 
analysis of one of the most complex stages of 
British history.’ 


PAUL JOHNSON: 
essays.” 


‘This glittering series of 
Evening Standard 


MICHAEL FOOT: ‘A most informative and at 
times dazzling series of essays." Daily Herald 
3. D. scotr: ‘Absorbing.” New Statesman 
Contributors: Robert Blake, A. J. P. Taylor, 
Michael Wharton, Philip Noel-Baker, Harold 
Wincott, Gerard Fay, Anthony Howard, 
Francis Williams, Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
Philip Hope-Wallace, Nevile Wallis, Walter 
Allen and C. P. Snow. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 25s 
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Ventures 


Lord of the Isles. By Nigel Nicolson. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 30s.) 

Marcus Samuel. By Robert Henriques. (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 42s.) 


It was in 1918, when he was close on seventy, 
that Leverhulme bought the Outer Hebridean 
islands of Lewis and Harris with the idea of 
bringing new life and wealth to their 35,000 in- 
habitants through those same methods of 
business efficiency and enlightened paternalism 
which he had successfully employed on his 
industrial estate of Port Sunlight. Mr. Nicolson 
shows how in practical, economic terms Lever- 
hulme’s plans for building new roads on the 
islands, expanding port and fishing facilities, 
putting up canning factories and providing 
factory-spun yarn for the Harris weavers all 
made quite good sense. Moreover, the way in 
which Leverhulme, in Stornoway, thought up 
‘MacFisheries’ and turned this idea into the big- 
gest fishmongering concern in existence showed 
that he had not lost his commercial cunning. Yet 
all his schemes on Lewis and Harris, which cost 
him personally some £2 million, came to nothing 
—at the time of his death in 1925 he had already 
largely withdrawn from them. 

The question why the old soap-king should 
have failed so badly in the Hebrides is that to 
which Mr. Nicolson addresses himself. It leads 
him, among other things. into reflections about 
the elusive Highland character and the contradic- 
tions which make the Islanders at once some of 
the best-educated people in Europe and some of 
the most primitive. The actual clash which made 
Leverhulme recoil came over the future of the 
crofting system on Lewis. Leverhulme main- 
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STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
Artists’ Quarter 


Stephen Longstreet, author of The Beach 
House, has written a powerful and vivid novel 
of a great modern artist’s rise to fame, and 
his relentless pursuit of love. With its strong 
narrative, Artists’ Quarter depicts the emotional 
forces and the passions that give shape and 
colour to our world. 18s, net 












FRANK DOBIE 


Lost Mines 
of the Old West 


More thrilling than any fiction is this fascinat- 
ing true story of the men who, for four 
centuries, have sought treasure in the fabulous 
lost mines of the South-West. gos. net 


DEBORAH MORRIS 
With Scarlet Majors 


When the Japanese drove north through 
Burma into Assam the India Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps came into being. Immedi- 
ately the author joined up; and her experi- 
ences, recorded in this book, revive the 
atmosphere of the tense and sometimes 
terrifying last days of the British Raj. 

12s. 6d. ne’ 


HAMMOND HAMMOND 
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tained correctly if obstinately that the addition of 
further inefficient crofts on Lewis would not 
yield even a_ subsistence living. However, 
hundreds of land-hungry Lewismen, freshly 
demobbed from the Forces, demanded nothing 
but to get back the crofts which they considered 
theirs by historic right, and so with tacit support 
from the Scottish Office they led spectacular raids 
on Leverhulme’s farms. Mr. Nicolson is probably 
right in suggesting that this clash does not wholly 
explain why Leverhulme withdrew abruptly from 
his plans and investments, because the majority 
of Lewis and Harris citizens were quite ready to 
back .them. Still, his defeat as Lord of the Isles 
had sad consequences, for the Outer Hebrides 
today still suffer from the same troubles of un- 
employment and low-level cultivation on the 
crofts, while young people are drained away by 
emigration. And, to an outsider, the story of 
Leverhulme in the Isles seems part of the larger 
puzzle—why so educated and intelligent a people 
as the Scots should have allowed their country to 
become, relatively, so backward. It can’t all be 
the fault of the English. 

Mr. Henriques’ biography of his wife’s grand- 
father, Marcus Samuel, founder of the Shell 
Transport and Trading Company, is interesting 
for its glimpses of the early cut-throat days in the 
oil industry. Its best chapters tell how Marcus 
and Sam Samuel, two young East End Jews who 
back in the Nineties traded with the East in fancy 
shells and the like, became almost overnight a 
major power in the oil industry, ready to fight a 
ruthless giant like Rockefeller’s Standard Oil. 
Marcus Samuel’s great coup was to ship oil from 
the Rothschilds’ Caucasus refinery to the Far East 
in tankers secretly constructed to meet previously 
insuperable Suez Canal regulations. If one 
admires bold merchant adventuring, this was the 
real thing, and important for Britain, too. When 
Samuel’s harassed nephew, Mark Abrahams, 
travelled in amateurish fashion round the East 
to prepare merchandising and storage facilities, 
he was in fact blazing a trail (if one can use this 
phrase) for Britain’s great oil interests and oil 
fortunes to come. 

A weakness of Samuel and ‘the Shell’ was that 
initially they were mainly distributors of oil and 
not producers. This was one reason why Samuel, 
around 1906, was defeated by the Dutchman, 


Henri Deterding, in the struggle for top power in. 


what became the twin-headed Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, though he continued as chairman of 
British Shell. Another reason was the British 
Government’s decision, not unmotivated by anti- 
Semitic stirrings, to invest in Persian oil rather 
than in the Commonwealth fields controlled by 
‘the Shell.’ This decision was at the time resented 
by Samuel as a bitter personal blow. However, all 
ended happily and Samuel’s later years as 
Viscount Bearsted were filled with wealth and the 
usual honours. Mr. Henriques has lifted the story 
of these power struggles from the mass of sur- 
rounding detail like the practised writer he is. 
His fault to my mind is that he views the stuffy 
conventions of the wealthy Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity with all too uncritical an eye. The story 
of the growth of the Shell empire could also do 
with a touch more irony, for capitalism on this 
giant scale brings its paradoxes. British Tory 
diehards in 1906 muttered about oil mono- 
polies owned by ‘a few gentlemen of the Hebraic 
persuasion’: in August, 1914, they might have 
been grateful for the assets built up by Marcus 
Samuel. Again, when Samuel lost power to the 
Dutch and Deterding in the combined group, it 
seemed at first a mortal blow. In fact, the sheer 
size and complexity of the international oil opera- 
tion left Samuel’s authority at the London end un- 
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THE ANTHILL 


Suzanne Labin 


A leading French intellectual examines 
the human condition in Red China 
today. Her material has been 
constructed from testimonies of the 
millions of refugees in Hong Kong, 
from men and women of all ages, of all 
social classes, doing all kinds of jobs. 


Now Ready 37s. 6d. 
Stevens 


ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 


Laurence Webley 


Eye-witness accounts, public archives 
and contemporary newspapers have 
been used to describe the trials or 
legal enquiries which were the 
culmination of eight noteworthy and 
comparable events in the histories of 
the United States and Great Britain. 


30 November 18s. 6d. 
Stevens 


LORD ELDON’S 
ANECDOTE BOOK 


The famous collection of anecdotes 
written by Lord Eldon. This is 

the first time that the complete 
collection has been published. 


Now Ready 
Stevens 


THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


UNITED NATIONS STUDIES 
Sydney D. Bailey 


This study of the working of the 
General Assembly provides a factual 
basis for discussion of its 

value and its future. 


30 November 30s. 
Stevens 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Vernon Van Dyke 


A philosophical and political inquiry, 
analysing and clarifying various 
approaches to the study of politics. 

30 November 3s. 


Stevens 





Next gentleman, 
please! 


INVITE You — if you happen to be 

reading this at a moment when 
there are no urgent calls on your time 
—to consider for a moment how you 
would define a gossip column. 

You have? Good. Perhaps, after 
all, it didn’t teke very long. Now 
please glance at any recent edition 
of “Table Talk”, by Pendennis, in 
The Observer, and see whether it fits 
your definition? Or anyone else’s. 

As an attempt to live up to the 
popular notion of a gossip column, 
“Table Talk” is a wilful failure. It’s 


quite impossible to get yourself into 
it by doing conventionally gossipy 
things. You may fall again and again 
into the river at an all-night party, 
bombard an Hon. with countless 
bread rolls, even horsewhip a best- 
selling author, without the slightest 
chance of recognition from the 
mysterious Pendennis. 

What is grist to his particular mill, 
then? Well, recently we have had the 
P.R. ‘witch doctors’ working for 
African governments (““They are the 
new diplomats’’); novices at the U.N. 
(it is still “inhabited by persons who 
are suave, unathletic and visibly bred 
indoors”); and public-school head- 
masters (“Few people can encounter 
these gowned, articulate men without 
some secret dread”). The common 
factor here seems to be ‘grey emin- 
ence’— these are the people who 
matter, but who don’t normally seek 
or receive public attention for 
themselves. 


Whose turn next ? 


“Table Talk’, as its title suggests, 
gives an extra dimension to the news: 
that of informed, amusing conversa- 
tion. A telling detail, a quote, a 
mannerism accurately pinned down, 
can often give an indication of a 
whole man, or turn an impersonal 
institution into a recognisable set of 
people. Pendennis’s interests range 
all over the world. You are not likely 
to be bored when you meet him at 
the week-end. 

The same goes for his cousin, 
Mammon, who is Something In The 
City. He has a regular column in The 
Observer where he enquires what’s 
going on behind the share prices and 
the publicity campaigns. He tells you 
clearly and candidly about the 
significant men who hunt those 
Bulls and Bears and Stags in the 
mysterious Contango swamps of The 
City of London. 

I wonder who The Observer will 
be looking at ‘next Sunday. If you 
are ata hab, a nerve 4 oc 
things are h ning, it might be you 
Pe. ot gp add just the 
information you want. J.B.L, 
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impaired: things just could not be run in any 
other way. And today, with a majority of four 
Dutchmen among the commuting seven directors 
of Royal Dutch-Shell, but with British nationals 
Owning the largest interest in the group (the 
Americans coming next) and with ‘diplomacy’ 
and ‘compatibility’ the key words in the smooth 
running of the group’s 500-odd subsidiaries in 
seventy-six different countries, it would be hard 
to say where the power, which was once the 
object of these fierce battles, now lies. 

T. R. FYVEL 


The Unwhining Artist 


The Bachelors (translated by Terence Kilmartin) 
and Selected Essays (translated by John 
Weightman). By Henry de Montherlant. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s. and 21s.) 


A CELEBRANT of violence, action, and bull-fight- 
ing? I dare say, though ‘celebrant’ would need 
qualifying, and he is not (though we might ex- 
pect it from such cross-channel winds of reputa- 
tion as have reached us) another bullying 
oaf with a monotonous charm over words, a 
bullock escaped from his own bull-ring with little 
red-edged eyes and a mystique of flowering rifles. 
That being so, I can hardly think that de 
Montherlant—now at last to be translated in full 
—is going to prove a natural for culture-in- 
fatuated pundits, or for art-moralists who 
graduate from the interminable Midlands of 
priggery and dissent. 

The Bachelors (published in 1934, and once 
before translated in 1935) is a comic, ruthless 
and wonderful novel, avoiding all its own 
booby-traps. Uncle and nephew, seedy, diffident, 
indifferent, weak-willed, poverty-stricken, lazy, 
unmarried aristocrats, survive—if they could be 
said to live at all—out of another state of mind. 
These two self-stranded porpoises are created, 
followed, examined in and out of their Paris 
home, in relation to each other, their family, 
and the uncle’s brother who has become a rich 
banker through no virtue, energy or particu- 
larity of his own. De Montherlant’s attention is 
as close as Balzac’s to meanness, Flaubert’s to 
stupidity, only without long-windedness, with- 
out allowing his novel to be reducible to an 
abstraction, and without either stinginess of 
texture or so much accumulation of circumstance 
that the design is distorted or the tension 
slackened. 


Cruel? ‘It is not for us to create lovable 
characters’: they must be shown as they are. 
Superior? No, the writer constantly sees him- 
self, and the reader must constantly see himself, 
in a meanness, a weakness, an evasion, a preten- 
sion, a cover-up, displayed by these creatures of 
the Boulevard Arago or by the banker. A novel 
about ‘class’? A silly question. De Montherlant 
is without class: the despicable is to be despised, 
the admirable to be admired, and everyone’s 
stupidity or other distinction is his own, not to 
be blamed on to his class or on to a class which 
rejects him. A pessimistic novel? No, the too 
diffident, without will, scepticism, generosity or 
determined sensual happiness,.may come to the 
terrifying, abjectly poor, deserted death of the 
Comte de Coantré in the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
while ‘the foxes slept in their dens, snouts resting 
on one another’s spines, thrilled by their 
stench’; but the condition and the death evoke 
a tenderness over destroyed or squandered 
potentiality. We can be more than the bachelors 
and the banker. 


A good thing to publish simultaneously a 
selection from de Montherlant’s other lucidities. 
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He has exulted—here are the texts—in the game 
of violence between equals, not (for instance, ig 
Algeria) in the bellicosity of violence against the 
weak. He exalts sensuality, not the indulgent 
elegant hoggishness of a Norman Douglas, but 
sensuality with tenderness, inseparable from in- 
telligence and generosity. Exert yourself for 


what is, for now, for enjoyment, for emancipated 9 
self-possession. Do not transform dislikes into F 


abominations of dogma. 
Peter Quennell in his introduction sees de 


Montherlant somewhat as the Grand Master of © 


the Templars when the order was suppressed, a 
natural heretic. Yes and no. The Templars were 
accused of child sacrifice, spitting on the cross, 
copulation with succubi and devil worship. De 
Montherlant in his maturity does not worship. No 
mysticism. The self is the haven, not a Class, a 
God, or a Sex God. ‘Nothing is more important 
than the happy equilibrium which results from 
the regular practice of affectionate copulation,’ 
Just so. No dark blood, no double-backed Un- 
censcious in the shadow of spoil-heaps, Bethel, 
the pueblo. 


7 
| 


ry 


: 
| 


We don’t greatly or sincerely take to the 4 
sceptical and sensual imaginers who work their |) 


way through contradictions to an undottiness, 


opposing and exposing our pretensions: the in- 


dependents, the clarifiers, the proud, nobody's 
fools or tools, from Ralegh to Wyndham Lewis 
(our analogue to de Montherlant), or on a 
smaller scale Mr. Robert Graves. Giving the lie 
to Establishments, said Ralegh, earns no less 
than stabbing. Preferring telly poets, we execute 
such men if we can, after an uneasy love rela- 
tionship. If we can’t, we stab them. Or ignore 
them, as I suspect we shall continue to ignore de 
Montherlant. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 








Duckworth Books’ 


The Dying Art 
JOHN PLAYFAIR 


The new novel by the author of Pursued by a Bear 
graphically catches the atmosphere of daily life in a 
busy London hospital, and explores the conflicts and 
the triumphs of modern life in the medical profession. 
Doctors are presented, for once acither as figures of 
fun nor as cardboard heroes, but as human — 
15s. net 


The Biune Tree 
MARY FAIRCLOUGH 


Djinns and flying carpets, jewels and camels, hawks 
and melons, the good, the wise, the weak and the 
wicked—the stuff of all good fairy stories give life to 
this original and romantic new Arabian Nights fantasy, 
in which the little Prince Zeid wanders the world on 
his return to his rightful kingdom and his bride. 
With colour frontispiece and line drawings by the 
author. 18s. net 


The Evening Rise 
H. M. BATEMAN 


The world-famous humorous artist gives us the 
“evening rise” of his thoughts and memories on 50 
happy years of fly-fishing—not, as may be imagined, 
altogether a serious book. Includes The Gillie who 
Threw It Back and many other new drawings and 
sketches. 15s. net 


Wit & Wisdom of Oscar Wilde 
For the pocket. 5s. net 
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se gail Careful Giving 
nstance, ip The Charities of London, 1480-1660. By W. K. 
against the Jordan. (Allen and Unwin, 45s.) 
indulgent Last year Professor Jordan published one of 
uglas, but the most exciting books on sixteenth and 
en fn seventeenth century English history to appear 
or : . , . & . . Bs 
nancipated since Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capital 


ism. The modest title, Philanthropy in England, 
1480-1660, introduced a work which threw new 
light on all aspects of English history. By an 


slikes into Py 





a. ‘ exhaustive study of wills and other sources, 

: Professor Jordan made a full catalogue of charit- 
pressed, a bi able endowments over one-third of England. Sub- 
plars were jecting this mass of evidence to sociological 
the cross, f analysis, he arrived at some remarkable conclu- 
as ship - De® sions. The least unexpected was that giving to the 
orship. No ; Church was declining before the Reformation: 
a Class, a in the later sixteenth century it virtually dried 
important | 7 up. But charity did not dry up: it increased, 
sults from q especially under James I. Only now the objects 
»pulation. ; of charity were secular—poor relief and educa- 
cked Un tion above all. In both these fields Professor 
Ss, Bethel, | Jordan documented an astonishing preponder- 
) 4 ance of merchant charity. Historians often discuss 
€ to the) this period as though only the landed ruling class 
york their % mattered; and this is true enough of politics. 
dottiness, (7) = But Professor Jordan has shown that meanwhile 
3: the ~~ ~— the commercial classes were slowly but steadily 
nobody's | reconstructing the institutions of their society. 
am Lewis Merchants, not the government: in no year 
or on 8 before 1660 did more than 7 per cent. of the 
ng the lie ¥ money spent on poor relief come from taxation; 
+ no less the remainder came from private donors, mainly 
orgie. the urban middle class. Historians who have 

e rela- 


spoken of a Tudor ‘welfare state,’ or have seen 
Charles I’s government as the defender of the 
poor against the rich, will have to think again. 

The volume under review is inevitably less 
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18s. net Editor’s new book on the popular pleasures 
. and social delights of the British, with 23 
Se coloured illustrations by Edward Ardizzone. 
‘A writer emerges from these sharp, friendly, 
onto-target pieces who is kind, gregarious, 
us the quite unjudging, yet essentially a humanist 
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wd = vignette is vivid, crisp, and sometimes 
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exciting, since much of it is a catalogue of the 
charitable giving of London citizens in Professor 
Jordan’s period. But important general points 
emerge. First, the magnitude of London’s charity. 
In this period Londoners endowed 153 new 
schools, 123 of them outside Middlesex. The 
hoary legend that the Reformation destroyed 
English education is shown to be the reverse of 
the truth. By 1660, Professor Jordan thinks, 
Londoners had provided schools, normally free, 
for 8,000 children, together with 243 university 
scholarships and fellowships. By 1660, too, charit- 
able endowments set up by Londoners were main- 
taining over 50,000 paupers. The unkind might 
say that London merchants had helped to create 
the poverty, but they certainly tried to cure it. 
Charity no longer means indiscriminate largesse : 
it means the careful foundation of endowed 
trusts, which survived in perpetuity. Both in 
education and in poor relief Londoners, mostly 
influenced by Puritanism, were trying to increase 
the opportunities open to talent and industry. 
Professor Jordan suggests that they conducted a 
deliberate campaign to evangelise and civilise the 
‘popish’ backwoods—the North, Wales, the Welsh 
border—areas which in this period were being 
drawn into the orbit of the London market. Less 
than 10 per cent. of the richest Londoners, in- 
cluding Lord Mayors, were London-born. 
Professor Jordan’s work is not above criticism. 
As in his first volume, he decided that he could 
make no statistical allowance for inflation; and 
he praises his charitable donors with a wealth 
of superlatives that becomes tedious. But his 
fascinating books have certainly established that 
in this period, and especially in the early seven- 
teenth century, English society was being re- 
moulded; and that the decisive force in this was 
neither government, church nor gentry, but 
Puritan London merchants. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Sic Semper Tyrannis 


The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. By Wil- 
liam L. Shirer. (Secker and Warburg, 63s.) 


In Munich, where it all began, the Nazis built an 
art gallery—the Haus Deutscher Kunst—which, 
purged of all decadent-bourgeois-liberal-Jewish 
artistic influence, was to stand as a symbol of the 
cultural heritage that the Third Reich, in its 
thousand-year span, was going to bequeath to 
the world. And so, to this day, it does, though 
not quite in the way the Nazis had in mind. In a 
kind of ‘neo-classical’ style, the quality of this 
monstrous tomb can best be described by saying 
that this is what the Parthenon would have 
looked like if Mr. John Gordon had designed it 
instead of Ictinos. Greek architecture has been 
robbed of everything that made it what it was— 
light, air, cleanliness, delicacy, firmness, love, 
reverence, laughter and mind: the result is a 
series of pillars, pediments, blocks, more gross 
and empty, more mentally and spiritually lop- 
sided, than any other human artifact I have ever 
set eyes on. 

Which, after all, was what was wrong with 
the Nazis. And Germany succumbed to them. 
That they were wicked men is nothing to the 
purpose: wicked men down the ages have suc- 
ceeded in hoodwinking others into thinking 
them good ones, and Hitler’s large promises— 
which is what the Germans are Often reproached 
for swallowing—were the nearest thing to an 
excuse they have ever had. But although the 
Nazis claimed to be both right and good, they 
did not pretend to be clever, and still less to be 
gentlemen. And it is when we begin to examine 
the quality of the human material which the 
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So Be It or 
TheChipsareDown 4 


« 

Translated by Justin O’ Brien ¢ 
‘A document that cannot be ( 
ignored.” H.G. Whiteman ( 


‘Light and charming . . . the work 
of an old man who has no regrets ( 
and who loses nothing of the zest 
of his passionate life-work of self- ( 
examination and self-expression.” 

The Economist 


16s net 
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KNIGHTS 


An Approach to 
‘HAMLET’ 


The text of four lectures delivered 
at the Stratford-on-Avon Summer 
School in 1959. 12s 6d net 


DOMINIQUE 
AURY 


Literary Landfalls 


Translated by Denise Folliot 


A collection of essays in literary 
criticism by a writer who might be 
described as a French Virginia 
Woolf. Madame Aury’s subjects 
include Balzac, Proust and Colette. 


‘Madame Aury has an extraord- 
inary delicacy of perception . .. 
1 admire the book very much, in- 
deed am enchanted by it.’ 


SHONFIELD 


The Attack on 
World Poverty 


‘He has a strong questioning 
mind, an earthy common sense, 
and a sure way of applying his 
economics . . . lively, thought- 
provoking and right on the ball.’ 

The Economist 


21s net 
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Germans, with enthusiasm, glee and unanimity, 
followed into the most terrible series of crimes 
the world has ever seen or even imagined, that 
the worm of old-fashioned doubt begins to gnaw 
at us. We do not need to postulate anything 
special about the German character to under- 
stand how they followed Hitler into aggression 
or the Final Solution. But how, without sur- 
rendering to the myth of national psychology, 
shall we explain the fact that in Germany—and 
only in Germany—scum like Rosenberg, 
Streicher, von Schirach, Goering, Hess, Keitel, 
Himmler, Heydrich, Frank, Ley and hundreds 
more like them, not merely existed, but wielded 
power over life and death and destiny? An hour 
or so before I sat down to write this article, I 
read a newspaper account of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and of the fact that a gang of Fascists had 
carried posters saying “We don’t want a Jewish 
Lord Mayor’ and had shouted this and similar 
slogans as the procession went by. So we, too, 
have such creatures in our midst. But would we 
sweep them up from their corners and their pin- 
table saloons and make them Cabinet Ministers, 
Field-Marshals, Colonial Governors, newspaper 
and broadcasting directors, Chief Commissioners 
of Police? For this is the exact equivalent. 

And it is this feeling—the feeling that there is 
something, after all, that distinguishes the 
Germans from other people—that, try as we 
will, comes cyeeping back into our minds as we 
read Mr. William Shirer’s monumental—and 
surely definitive—history of the New Order that 
fell 988 years short of its target. There is very 
little in Mr. Shirer’s book that was not already 
known; but he has taken the existing material 
and sifted and kneaded it until it takes on a new, 
clear, polished aspect. The whole book is given 
its special stamp by the fact that Mr. Shirer, 
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from the earliest days of Nazism until just 
before America entered the war, and again from 
the invasion of Fortress Europa, lived and 
worked (as perhaps the greatest of all the 
American foreign correspondents) in the midst of 
the scenes he is recording. This is history of the 
kind that has been unfashionable since 
Thucydides: documented almost to a fault— 
there are some 1,300 source-references—perfectly 
balanced, yet all the time marked with the per 
sonality and understanding of the author. (The 
style is not quite Thucydides—I do wish ‘con- 
voked’ were not Mr. Shirer’s favourite word— 
but it is never dull or indecisive, and often both 
exciting and moving.) It is a great book; a 
great record; and the verdict is a horrible one. 
Mr. Shirer is a fair man, but it is impossible for 
us to mistake his conclusion, which is that, in 
the same circumstances, other nations would yet 
have behaved differently. Though other nations 
do not get off scot-free, especially at the 
beginning of his story: once again there comes 
the shock of realising just how Europe was run 
before the war, with its back-breaking load of 
Chamberlains and Daladiers, Becks and Schu- 
schniggs, and all those terrible, terrible kings. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


George HII and Son 


The Reign of George Ill, 1760-1815. By John 
Steven Watson. (O.U.P., 35s.) 

King William the Fourth. By W. Gore Allen. 
(Cresset Press, 30s.) 


Tue reign of George III is one of the few ages of 
English history we can describe as seminal. At 
its beginning no sense of a new world struggling 
to be born disturbed the solid and familiar cer- 
tainties of English life. By its end—though only, 
perhaps, the visionary Blake was entirely aware 
of what had happened—England (in Mr. Wat- 
son’s words) ‘had been reorientated by economic 
forces more radically than France by the 
guillotine.’ Earlier historians portrayed this 
transformation in bold, dramatic lines. But not 
Mr. Watson. After the work of Sir Lewis 
Namier, Sir John Clapham, Professor T. S. 
Ashton and others, such a treatment would have 
been impossible. No one any longer sees drama 
in the squabbles and manceuvres of George III 
and his ministers; no one imagines that the 
change from North to Pitt was a triumph of 
constitutional principles. As forthe Industrial 
Revolution, so long the deus ex machina behind 
all other changes, ‘even the roughest dating of it 
cannot place its effective start before the 1780s,’ 
and then we must not exaggerate its effects. 
British industry was ‘prosperous but not revolu- 
tionary’; if there was revolutionary change, it 
was to be found ‘in the countryside sooner than 
in industry.’ But ‘the most striking feature,’ in 
Mr. Watson’s view, was simply the feat of 
doubling the population within the king’s lifetime. 
No sensible person today would quarrel with 
this cautious, undramatic appraisal. Except in 
the war years, under the younger Pitt, there was 
no personality to impress his stamp on events; 
and for that reason the sheer mechanics of 
politics are imescapable. If the political 
manceuvres of Bute and Grenville and Rocking- 
ham and Grafton seem arid it is not Mr. Wat- 
son’s fault; without them it would be impossible 
to understand the origins and course of the 
American revolt or the problems of government 
in India. In the end the significant thing about 
the system of government on which modern 
historians have spent such loving care was that 
it did not work. That, not a conscious move- 
ment for reform, was what brought it down. 


Even before the French Revolution the winds of 
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change were blowing; perhaps, indeed, events 
in France were simply the most striking mani. 
festation of a wider European movement in g 
society no longer secure. 


Mr. Watson is highly successful in conveying | 


this sense of growing insecurity, in depicting the 
transition from ‘a settled, perfect and unchang. 
ing order’ to Coleridge’s brooding on ‘the weary 
weight’ of an ‘unintelligible world.’ It was a de. 
cisive change in intellectual climate, heralding a 
new, explosive century, and much of the interest 
of George III’s reign lies in watching how it 
came about. Mr. Watson tackles the problem 
with admirable good sense. His book brings 
before us George III’s reign as it was, not a 
period of achievement, but a period of loose ends 
and untidy beginnings. After 1815 and the years 
of rapid economic growth which accompanied 
the Napoleonic wars, it was impossible to put the 
clock back; but the eighteenth century lingered 
on, still very much alive, and the nineteenth 
century obstinately refused to be born. 

Because it takes us into this uneasy lull, when 
the forces which were to shape the future were 
slowly sorting themselves out, Mr. Gore Allen's 
portrait of William IV may be regarded as a 
pendant to Mr. Watson’s volume. Mr. Gore 
Allen writes agreeably and catches something 
of the atmosphere of high society; but George 
IIl’s third son—bluff, stupid, good-natured—is 
a figure hard to rehabilitate. It may be that a 
more intelligent ruler would have done more 
harm; but to argue that ‘it was in no small 
measure due to his muddled yet effective 
guidance’ that the crisis of the Great Reform 
Bill was ‘peacefully surmounted’ is to claim a lot. 
The fact remains that under William the remain- 
ing outworks of Hanoverian England were dis- 
mantled. The Oxford Movement on the one hand, 
Catholic Emancipation on the other, broke up 
‘that living partnership between squire and 
parson which had been one of the most striking 
features of Georgian England’; while the Re- 
form Bill, though intended to put an end to 
further change, led directly into the Victorian 
world. William’s death in 1837, unlike that of 
George III, really did mark the end of an epoch. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Expatriates 


Frame for Julian. By Yvonne Mitchell. (Hutchin- 
son, 15s.) 

Border Country. By Raymond Williams. (Chatto 
and Windus, 18s.) 

Three Players of a Summer Game. By Tennessee 
Williams. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 

West Indian Stories. Edited by Andrew Salkey. 
(Faber, 16s.) 


Many writers have found the life of the artist a 
rewarding if difficult subject; Miss Yvonne 
Mitchell is the most recent, and in Frame for 
Julian she has produced an extraordinarily good 
short novel about two expatriate English painters, 
Julian Pavitt and his friend Gorby (who seems 
to have no Christian name), living and working 
somewhere near St. Tropez. Julian is a mediocre 


though conscientious artist whose realisation of 


his failure ends in tragedy; Gorby, an unworldly 
action painter who becomes fashionable almost 
without realising it; his star rises as Julian’s sinks. 
Gorby exposes his canvases to the rain and 
favours sand as a medium: Miss Mitchell is 
knowledgeable about all that and suitably satirical 
on the world of Paris art dealers. Yet the core of 
the novel lies in the personal situation of Julian 
and his family. He is weak, self-pitying and articu- 
late; his wife Augusta is devoted to him and sacri- 
fices herself absurdly for his sake. Their twelve 
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year-old daughter Noni, certainly the wisest and 
most engaging child in fiction since Salinger’s 
Esmé, observes her parents with a dispassionate 
eye. Despite the seriousness of her theme: Miss 
Mitchell presents it with an abundance of shrewd 
comedy: an admirable sense of values emerges. 
The dialogue is superb, and every character is 
triumphantly alive: Gorby’s large, dirty and 
happy family are a delight. Miss Mitchell is 
already well known as an actress; Frame for 
Julian shows that she is a talented writer. 

Border Country is a first novel by the author 
of Culture and Society. Matthew Price, a lec- 
turer in economic history in London, returns, 
during his father’s final illness, to the Welsh 
valley where he grew up. Harry, his father, has 
been a railway signalman all his life and 
Matthew, the scholarship boy who has done well 
for himself, realises how much he has become 
alienated from the working-class culture that 
formed his father’s life and conditioned his own 
boyhood. Most of the story is told by Mr. Wil- 
liams in bold flashbacks, describing the arrival 
of Harry as a young signalman just after the First 
War, the crisis of the General Strike, the dis- 
illusionment of Harry’s friend Morgan, formerly 
a militant trade unionist, who modifies his 
convictions and becomes a businessman, and the 
growth to maturity of the young Matthew. 
Finally, after his father’s death, Matthew returns 
to London in some respects a changed and a 
better man. It is a simple tale, which makes its 
points plainly enough, and it need be none the 
worse for that. Considered as an illustration of 
the arguments advanced elsewhere by Mr. Wil- 
liams about the need to preserve and extend a 
common culture it is worthy of respect. But as 
a novel? Mr. Williams writes with intense con- 
viction, and has evidently lived through the 
experiences he describes; but he lacks the dis- 
interested passion, the delight in fictive life, of 
the true novelist. The story is excessively slow 
moving and clogged with descriptive detail, and 
whilst there is a great deal of dialogue, not much 
of it is convincing. 

To move from Raymond Williams to 
Tennessee is to make about as big a leap as is 
possible in the present literary scene. Sober 
earnestness is exchanged for moral nihilism 
trapped out in the gaudy relics of the decaying 
Southland. Three Players of a Summer Game 
is a collection of short stories: I have always 
felt that Tennessee Williams's only real claim to 
serious literary consideration lay in his un- 
deniable sense of theatre, and in his stories, of 
course, this disappears. They bear all the marks 
of the Tennessee Williams dream-factory, where 
Poe and Krafft-Ebing join hands. Various sub- 
human wraiths drift round New Orleans and the 
Delta, engaging in bizarre but futile kinds of 
sex. Really, one would need to be a Marxist in 
order to do T. Williams justice: his writings are 
so obviously symptomatic, with the bad smells 
and iridescence of a dying culture. 

Andrew Salkey’s collection, West Indian 
Stories, includes both the mature art of John 
Hearne’s contributions and a number of very 
naive folksy pieces; and the difference between 
the two shows how far West Indian literature has 
to go before it can consistently be judged by non- 
parochial critical standards. A certain type of 
charm can be very inimical to literary signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, there is sufficient promise 
in this anthology to suggest that West Indian writ- 
ing might have an exciting future, once its 
practitioners have been able to resolve the prob- 
lem of their dual allegiance to London and the 
Caribbean. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 
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Managing the Public Investment 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It does seem extraordinary that 
in the recent economic debate in 
the House of Commons, when 
the White Paper on Public 
Investment was considered, no 
suggestion was made that the 
present system of control could 
be bettered. Is complacency 
always to be the vice of the 
unassailable bureaucrat? Mr. 
Lloyd, in his maiden speech as 
economic Minister, showed himself to be fully 
aware of the problems but unwilling to consider 
how Treasury control could be improved. When 
Labour fought the 1945 election a Public Invest- 
ment Board was one of the main planks of its 
economic policy. When they found themselves 
in power committed to the nationalisation of five 
basic industries, which involved spending on 
capital account a sum equal to half the then 
investment of the entire private sector, they 
quickly dropped the idea of a Board and set up 
instead a National Investment Council, which 
had no power, no staff and no statistics. That in 
turn was killed by Sir Stafford Cripps when he 
took over the Treasury. Thereafter the Treasury 
has relied on a departmental Planning Board 
which has outside members, but like the NIC, 
no power and no equipment for its job. But the 
economy is crying out for an advisory body 
which will examine and co-ordinate the invest- 








ment plans of the public and private sectors and 
evaluate the gains of overseas investment as 
opposed to domestic. The Treasury in particular 
needs a system of control which can block over- 
seas investment where private enterprise gains 
but not the nation. If we lag behind in the 
economic race it is not so much because we 
devote too little of our gross national product to 
gross investment—we devote at present 17.6 per 
cent. (£3,673 million), of which 7.6 per cent. is 
public and 10 per cent. private-—but because we 
do not plan investment wisely enough and do 
not get as much out of it as we ought to do. 
The most significant part of the Chancellor's 
speech was his enunciation of the new principles 
which now guide the public investment policy. In 
the famous Keynesian White Paper of 1944 on 
full employment, public spending on capital 
account was to be used as a stabiliser, that is, 
public investment was to expand when private 
investment was declining and vice versa. This 
idea no longer holds the Treasury floor. Present 
monetary and fiscal measures are now considered 
to be sufficient as counter-cyclical measures (but 
not by me or by the Radcliffe Committee). In any 
case it is deemed impracticable to vary the rate 
of work on projects already moving. Never- 
theless, the total outlay on public investment is 
considered in relation to the economic situation. 
Thus, when the Treasury came to the conclusion 
in the summer of 1960 that a state of excessive 
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Mr. E. R. Lewis (Chairman) at the 
Meeting of The Decca Record Com- 
pany Limited: 

The results for the year to 3lst 
March, 1960, are by far the best in the 
Company’s history. Balance from Trad- 
ing Account amounts to £3,714,547, 
an increase over the previous year of 


£409,234 and the net profit at 
£1,260,729 shows an_ increase of 
£229,524. Consolidated turnover 


at £25,200,000 was £3,400,000 
greater than that of the previous 
year and of course also a 
record. Exports reached the 
total of £8,130,000 including 
£2,380,000 to the United States 
and Canada. Results on the record 
side of the business showed an improve- 
ment and better results were also 
achieved by both the Navigator and 
Radar companies. We are satisfied that 
we maintained our leading position in 
these various fields of activities. 


DECCA 


DECCA HOUSE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, S.E.II 





exports again arecord — 









profits and 


CURRENT YEAR 


The record trade is entering the most 
active season of the year and we have 
never felt more confident as to our pros- 
pects. The sale of transistor radio sets 
and radiogramophones has improved, 
though there has been a drop in the 
sale of television. Last year’s radar turn- 
over was by far the largest to date and 
we expect this to be maintained. 
Over the short space of 10 years l 

contracts for ships’ radar have 
exceeded 10,000. On the Navi- 
gator side marine contracts to 
date total 6,500 and present 
estimates point to improved re- 
sults. 

We expect another satisfactory year 
and I can assure you that-it is our 
constant endeavour to maintain our 
proud record of progress. 

The total dividend of 2/4d. for the 
year was approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 





TRADING PROFITS UP 50% 





RISING TUBE SALES REQUIRE HIGHER 
STEEL CAPACITY 


A NEw record in earnings was reported by Sir Ivan 
Stedeford, K.B.E., Chairman of Tube Investments 
Ltd., in his annual statement posted to stockholders 
yesterday (16th November). 

Total trading profits after depreciation, he said, 
increased by about 50% to £19,200,000. This in- 
cluded 12 months’ profits of the Aluminium Division, 
against 7 months last year, but did not include any 
earnings of the recently-acquired Raleigh Industries 
Ltd. and Loewy Engineering Company Ltd. Exclud- 
ing the Aluminium Division, the results were 
secured on a 20% increase in Sales. The Board pro- 
posed a final dividend of 93% on the Ordinary 
capital, which was doubled by the rights issue in the 
spring, thus making a total of 14% for the year— 
1% up on the rate forecast. 

During the year, the Boards of Raleigh Industries 
and T.I., he continued, had come to the conclusion 
that, if Britain’s predominance in the world’s cycle 
industry was to be held, and the United Kingdom 
industry preserved on an economic basis, the two 
companies would be well advised to join forces. TI, 
accordingly made an offer to acquire Raleigh’s 
Ordinary stock, and this was accepted. The merger 
should enable the cycle industry to face much better 
the razor-edge competition from the Continent and 
Asia—and at a reasonable return. 

The Engineering and General Divisions contributed 
well towards TI’s increased profits. Growing demand 
for W. H. A. Robertson & Company’s rolling mills 
and other precision equipment had called for further 
extensions to its works. There were two additions 
to the Engineering Division during the year: The 
Loewy Engineering Company, and Fords (Finsbury) 
Ltd.—the first, among Britain’s leading designers and 
manufacturers of rolling mills, extrusion presses; 
and the second, though small, a leading designer and 
producer of high speed machines for metal capping 
and other closures. 

Output of steel tubes had been at a high level, 
and uses were growing yearly. To meet rising 
demand, an original type of plant for the continuous 
production of seamless carbon steel tube was being 
put down in addition to plant for producing warm 
and cold extrusion of precision mild steel com- 
ponents. TI’s steel works—Park Gate Iron & Steel 
and Round Oak Steel works—had a year of brisk 
trading.Their combined output of steel including tube 
steel for TI, ran close to one million ingot tons, and 
their profits represented a satisfactory return on 
TI’s investment. 

For the first time, the year’s high tuve demand had 
been met by an adequate steel supply. To prepare 
for its rising steel needs in the 1960's, TI. was to 
increase Park Gate Iron & Steel Company’s output 
from 425,000 tons to 875,000 tons a year by putting 
down a new plant, ‘Constituting, we believe, one of 
the most modern and low cost steel-making installa- 
tions in Europe’. The total cost was estimated at £58 
million spread over four or five years. By 1964, it 
would provide TI with an increase of 200,000 
finished tons of tube steel in strip and billet, and 
later would lift TI’s total yearly capacity to about 
1,500,000 ingot tons. 

British Aluminium’s output of virgin and semi 
fabricated aluminium reached record figures. Trading 
profits, before taxation, at £4.1 million comfortably 
exceeded the company’s previous record. 

The Electrical Division felt the full effects of the 
restrictions on public spending imposed on a con- 
tracting demand. Earnings were down. The new 
Creda Mercury Super Four, with its rotisserie and 
griddle, represented the best value in the cooker 
market. Simplex’s range of industrial equipment was 
expanded in a year of improved business. 

Overseas interests continued to do well. Conclud- 
ing, Sir Ivan said that he expected TI’s results for the 
current year to be satisfactory. 
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demand was developing (but in what industries 
except two?) the then Chancellor decided to hold 
public investment in 1961-62 to the level of 
1960-61, namely £1,730 million. (The final out- 
turn is likely to be £1,670 million.) This is bad 
enough if it means limiting spending on educa- 
tion, health and public housing, but the new 
Chancellor goes further and threatens to -cut 
public investment still more. His new criterion is 
that the productive capacity of the public sector 
must be limited to a rate of expansion sufficient 
‘to make possible the full realisation of the pos- 
sibilities of growth by the private sector.’ If he 
had cut the last four words and had substituted 
‘by all private citizens employed in private and 
public sectors’ it would have made more sense 
and decency. Mr. Lee, replying for the Opposi- 
tion, was surely justified in saying that the 
Government seemed to accept the public sector 
grudgingly and was attempting to hold it back. 
Who imagines—other than Mr. Lloyd—that there 
is no national gain when public enterprise creates 
a new dynamic among those working for it? 


I suspect that the Government, meaning the 
tight-fisted Treasury, does not even apply the 
narrow principles which Mr. Lloyd proclaims. 
Each summer when it considers the proposals 
on public investment put forward for the follow- 
ing financial year by the many authorities con- 
cerned it starts its deflating, damping criticism. 
Apart from the departments for which Ministers 
are responsible there are twenty-seven gas and 
electricity boards, 180 local education authorities, 
over 950 local government water undertakings, 
over 1,600 sewerage authorities and about 1,700 
local housing authorities. What chance have these 
poor local bodies, acting independently, against 
the all-powerful bureaucrats of the central 
Treasury? Take the case of the telephone system, 
which has the advantage of a Minister (although 
usually a weak one) to argue its capital spending 
claims. In the excellent ‘five-year plan for tele- 
phones’ prepared by the Post Office Engineering 
Union—an example surely of the sort of workers’ 
dynamic which can flourish under public enter- 
prise—it is pointed out that the comparatively 
low, and very uneven, rate of growth of the 
British telephone system has been due to the way 
the Treasury exercises control, varying at short 
notice the amounts of capital allocated to it. For 
example, the numbers of telephones installed in- 
creased by 338,000 in 1956-57 and in the follow- 
ing three years by 135,000, 206,000 and 323,000 
respectively. There is only one telephone for 
every seven of our population against one for 
every three in the US, Canada and Sweden, for 
every four in Switzerland and New Zealand, for 
every five in Australia, Denmark and Norway. In 
recent months the waiting list for telephones has 
been growing once again and although the White 
Paper showed a little advance in Post Office 
spending the rate of growth in the number of 
British telephones in the last two years works 
out at 2.3 per cent. per annum against 10 per 
cent. in most industrial countries and a world 
average of around 8 per cent. The Post Office 
Engineering Union asks modestly enough for a 
rate of growth of 5 per cent. per annum. Here 
is a case where public investment is not even 
complying with Mr. Lloyd’s limiting new 
criterion—a rate of expansion sufficient to make 
possible the full realisation of the possibilities of 
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growth by the private sector. Until we get 4 
Public Investment Board advising on and co 
ordinating the investrnent plans of public ang 
private sectors, this sort of folly is liable 
recur whenever the Treasury feels, like Richard 
Ili, ‘not in a giving mood.” 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


F the American Ford wishes to buy out the 

English FORD at 145s. a share when they could 
have got it at 125s. or even lower by waiting 
for the motor slump to develop—the previow 
day’s market price being 91s. 6d.—that is their 
own business, but it proves their directors to be 
gentlemen. It will be a help to sterling, another 
drain on the dollar and a bonanza for the lucky 
shareholders. The deal is subject to Treasury 
approval but with 363 million dollars rolling in 
for the 45.4 per cent. of the equity capital held 
by the British public this is a foregone conclu- 
sion. It is a fillip to the whole share market to feel 
that buyers can be found for British motor com- 
panies. Here is ROOTES, after a very disappointing 
report, offered on the market on a 3! per cent 
earnings yield basis which is equivalent to only 
34 years’ purchase of last year’s profits. BMC 
shares are quoted on a 164 per cent. earnings 
yield basis, equivalent to 6 years’ purchase. 
JAGUAR, which has not been affected as yet by 
the slump in the American demand for foreign 
cars, stands at 70s. 6d., yielding only 134 per cent. 
on earnings—7} years’ purchase! When this Ford 
excitement has died down investors must watch 
for these ‘cyclical’ trade shares to slide back into 
the doldrums. Brighter times will some day re 
turn and some of them will be fine purchases. 


‘Trustee’ Shares 

The Government may introduce the Bill this 
session which is to extend the investment powers 
of trustees by allowing 50 per cent. of each fund 
to be invested in equities subject to certain safe- 
guards and limitations. Obviously the highest 
class of equity share will be preferred and if the 
export figures continue to be as disappointing 
as they have been, and home trade is still subject 
to Treasury restraint, I would expect the first 
wave of trustee buying to avoid commercial 
equities and fall on bank and insurance shares, 
particularly life insurance. Of the banks I would 
pick LLoyDs at 74s. 6d. to yield 3.2 per cent. The 
management is very enterprising and its hire- 
purchase finance interests very considerable. The 
Scottish trustees will no doubt prefer a holding 
in their own banks. I have previously recom- 
mended BANK OF SCOTLAND and ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND which are currently yielding 3.4 per 
cent. and 3.5 per cent. respectively. Of life insur- 
ance if LEGAL AND GENERAL is considered too 


‘heavy’ at £25 (yielding 1.9 per cent.), then EAGLE 


STAR at 88s. 9d. to yield 24 per cent. may be the 
choice. 


Gold Shares 

The flurry in the gold bullion market has sub- 
sided—no doubt because the Bank of England 
has been releasing more gold than is available 
from South Africa—and the dollar price is back 
to $35} (which would still yield a profit to a 
central bank buying from the Federal Reserve at 
$35). Gold shares, however, remain firm and the 
market is much broader than it used to be. 
Holders should retain their positions but try to 
improve them by judicious switching. 
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Company Notes 


HE results of Peter Brotherhood for the year 
Ti March 31, 1960, are once again a little 
disappointing, pre-tax profits having fallen from 
£530,204 to £509,859, but the reason for this will 
no doubt be forthcoming from the chairman, 
Mr. Marcus Neal, in his statement to share- 
holders at the annual general meeting. In Novem- 
ber, 1959, he reported that order books were 
being maintained and that reorganisation of the 
works had resulted in greater efficiency. The 
company manufactures a wide range of machin- 
ery and power plant for various industries, 
and makes compressors for steam and internal 
combustion engines. The 25 per cent. dividend is 
again maintained from earnings of 41 per cent. 
The 10s. ordinary shares have recently fallen to 
37s. 6d. xd. and may now present a buying oppor- 
tunity to return the useful yield of 6.6 per cent. 

There can be no comparison between this 
year’s figures (to June 30, 1960) and those of last 
year for Harper Engineering and Electronics, but 
at £1.1 million they are certainly up to expecta- 
tions and the dividend of 80 per cent. is the 
minimum as forecast by the chairman, Mr. N. C. 
Weaver. Pre-tax profits are £848,000 and with 
the preliminary figures the chairman gives the 
encouraging news that for the first quarter of the 
current financial year profits (excluding those of 
companies acquired since September, 1959) are 
20 to 25 per cent. higher. Continued expansion 
can be expected, especially of the company’s 
interests in the US and West Germany. For this 
reason and having regard to the bank overdraft 
of £2 million, it will be necessary to raise further 
capital in the near future. Properties have been 
revalued so that a scrip issue will be announced 
soon. The Is. ordinary shares at 10s. 3d. give a 
good income yield of 8 per cent. 

A fall in profits of 28 per cent. has been 
experienced by Quicktho (1928), manufacturers 
of metal windows and special window-operating 
gear. Pre-tax profits are down to £63,000, but 
with a lower tax charge the net profit is £40,700, 
which provides a cover of 2.3 times for the 
maintained dividend of 174 per cent. With the 
interim statement in March, the chairman, Mr. 
Gordon Heynes, anticipated lower profits for the 
year. In spite of the great increase in building, 
the metal window industry has been subjected 
to fierce competition, resulting in much lower 
profit margins, and this company has had to bear 
some heavy development expenditure. It is to be 
hoped that the chairman will give shareholders 
an up-to-date picture of the company’s affairs 
and make some forecast as to the future. The 
2s. ordinary shares at 4s. 9d. return 7.3 per cent. 

Profits of Harold Wesley, makers of processed, 
printed papers .and stationery, have climbed 
back to the 1956-57 level. Pre-tax profits for the 
year to June 30, 1960, were £93,365 against 
£79,091, the net profit being £51,371. The com- 
pany has recently spent considerable sums on a 
new building and the installation of modern 
machinery and is now reaping the reward. The 
chairman, Mr. Percy Day-Winter, states that 
although sales for the year increased, costs for 
raw materials continued to rise and competition 
remained fierce; but at the present time all the 
factories are fully employed. The company’s 
freehold land and buildings have recently been 
revalued, creating a capital surplus of £275,900 
which may lead to a scrip issue before long. The 
directors indicate their confidence in the future 
by increasing the dividend from 14 per cent. to 
16 per cent. The 5s. ordinary shares at 10s. xd. 
yielding 8 per cent. have possibilities. 
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“Peter! Look at this! | 
There’s been a slump on the Stogk Exchange” 


[-- 


ro 





“Too bad.” 


“You don’t understand. It says here that share prices are five points down. Don't 
you care?” 


“Not particularly.” 

“But I thought you invested in stocks and shares.” 

“So I do. Five quid every month. Regular as Ernie.” 
“Then how can you look so smug when prices fall like this ?” 


“Well first of all I’m a long term investor. I’m not going to be selling for ten years, 
maybe twenty. If prices aren’t higher by that time, this country of ours isn’t what 
I think it is. Secondly, I have a System.” 


“J seem to have heard that one before.” 


“An investment system, gil. This isn’t gambling. My investments are Trust Units, 
and I get them through a thing called The “‘M & G” Thrift Plan. When prices are 
low I get more units for my money than when they’re high. On this system the ups 
and downs of the market cause me no pain; rather the reverse. “Averaging” my 
bank manager calls it. Shrewd fellow my bank manager.” 


The “M & G”’ Thrift Plan gives you a stake 
in the fortunes of 150 first class companies 
through a first class unit trust — The 
“M & G” General Trust Fund. You can 
put in as little as 5/- 2 week or as much as 
you like, whenever you like and your 
dividends are automatically reinvested to 
build up your capital. The coupon below 
brings you full details. Current yield 
14th November is £3-19-6%. 


This figure takes no account of the tax relief 
granted by the Finance Act. 


Post this coupon to M & G,9 Cloak Lane, LONDON, E.C.4 


JOIN THE 


M&G 


THRIFT PLAN 
and stop worrying 
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So you want to be an Author? 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Last week a Mr. Cronin 
(not the one who wrote 
what the butler saw in 
the People) drew a 
Private Member’s Bill in 
the ballot, and rumour 
has it that he may spon- 
sor the A. P. Herbert Bill 
for gouging a penny a 
reading out of public 
libraries; the penny to go 
to the author and/or 
publisher of the original 
book. If the Bill goes through, the rewards of 
authorship may change completely. It is gen- 
erally estimated that something like three- 
quarters of the sales of a first novel are apt to 
be to libraries. A. P. Herbert has calculated that 
at his local library The Water Gypsies has been 
read over 2,000 times—for which he has re- 
ceived 36s. 

The amounts a starting novelist can earn at 
the moment are often ludicrous, A year’s work 
on a novel can be rewarded with an advance of 
only £75; if the book merely sells an original 
edition of, say, 2,500 copies, the author may 
not come away with much more than £250. Any 
real financial success depends on the sale of film, 





translation, paperback and American rights— 
and it usually takes an agent to make sure that 
the author, avid for publication, stays clear- 
headed enough to keep these in his own hands. 

Opinions vary about agents; particularly about 
their size—the firm, I mean, not the men who 
lunch the publishers. Some hold that the big 
man is too busy calculating his 10 per cent. of 
the giants to bother about securing those trans- 
lation rights into Icelandic which alone will pay 
your next year’s rent; on the other hand there 
is no denying that an agent nobody has heard 
of is almost a hindrance to an author—and a 
notorious one can do positive damage. (One, 
which shall be nameless, does not select its 
American books at all, simply sending round 
crate after crate of assorted works; the agent 
can tell his American contacts that he is trying 
every publisher in London, but the publishers 
seldom sift the crateloads with any enthusiasm. 

A good agent, like a well-tipped doorman, 
can do much to smooth a book’s initial entry into 
a publishing firm. He can stop you sending your 
novel to a firm which has just decided never to 
publish another, or whose director’s wife has 
just run off with someone with the same name as 
your hero. If your book begins with a par- 
ticularly banal version of one of the Fifty-Seven 


Ways of Beginning Books (or even the fifty. | 
eighth, known only to Victor Gollancz) he cay 
get you to alter it before a publisher has a chang’ 
to be repelled by it. He can stop you making thy’ 
fatal mistake of submitting two MSS at a time’ 
If the book gets accepted, he can to some extenj’ 
thwart the publisher’s natural desire to buy if 


outright for ten pounds down and a subscription 


to the National Book League. He can stop you’ 


submitting a topical book two months before 
a crucial anniversary—publishers can get books 
out quickly when the spirit moves them but it 
rarely moves them fast enough, and the normal 
gestation period for books is the same as for 
human beings. Above all an agent can make 
sure you do not submit your manuscript in some 
form calculated to madden the publisher’s reader, 


This may seem a trivial consideration: alas, 
it is only in theory that a masterpiece hand. 
written in violet ink gets the same consideration 
as a professionally presented work. During the 
two and a half years I worked as a publisher's 
reader I occasionally found myself addressing 
little groups of would-be authors who expected 
me to discuss the relation of plot to sub-plot and 
whether to seek or avoid references to the colour 
bar; they were amazed and saddened when | 
went on and on about double spacing and the 
inadvisability of fastening the deathless prose 
with a piece of wire that would stick into the 
reader’s thumb. Perhaps the most tiresome 
manuscript of all is the one which comes s0 
tightly clasped in a loose-leaf cover that only the 
right-hand half of each page can be read; and 
when the reader finally wrenches the thing open, 





A Prime 
Miunister 
eomembers 


The reflections of 
EARL ATTLEE 


—acute observations on events 
and personalities closely related 
to the political issues of today— 
will be published in an exclusive 
series starting next Sunday in 


‘THE SUNDAY TIMES 
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i] the pages fall out—unnumbered—on the floor. 
Covering letters, too, can be unfairly im- 
sortant: among the least compelling are the 
ones that begin ‘My family have persuaded me 
hat this little work, which has for long given 
amusement to my friends, deserves a wider 
audience...” or “You have the unique oppor- 
tunity of publishing my work on lower Basuto- 
land, which will undoubtedly command a large 
sale.’ At least an agent’s letter is non-committal. 

However, it would be wrong to suggest that 
it is only caprice which decides the fate of a 
manuscript. Publisher’s readers may use the 
MSS as doorstops and clean their fingernails 
on the corners of the pages, they may—as 
I did once after an all-night ball—make a plat- 
form of them in front of the fire and go to sleep 
on them; they may even spill—as I spilt—a par- 
ticularly vulgar scent all over them, and have to 
send them back as if rejected from a brothel 
(The Madam regrets . . .’). They are none the 
Jess required to give a summary of the plot and 
characters before recommending that the book 
be accepted, rejected or thrown into the Thames; 
and as things are it is very unlikely indeed that 
any book worth reading should ever escape 
publication. With only one exception during my 
whole time as a reader, no book we rejected after 
really serious consideration failed to get published 
somewhere. The problem is the opposite: the 
problem of the thousands and thousands of hope- 
less books which no one can print. 

The one depressing thing about any prospect 
of more. money for authors is that it will in- 
evitably attract even more people to write. During 
the time at which I was reading something like 
a thousand unsolicited MSS a year, not more 
than twenty-five ever came within hailing 
distance of being printed. The badness of the 
rest WaS not a matter of opinion, like which way 
up is an abstract painting; but a matter of fact. 
like a table too badly made to stand up. 

And, oh! those yellowing pages on Round the 
Shires with Dog and Gun; those inept historical 
reconstructions of the never never Amber land; 
those autobiographical first novels in which the 
hero always seemed to be called Paul and have 
sex in the first chapter; those sentimentally 
illiterate novelettes from rural vicarages and 
postmistresses of the Outer Isles; those gay, 
gallant, conceited books by women who kept 
their ends up in boats and pig farms and boarding 
houses and the jungle (these often do seem to get 
printed nowadays). One got to long and long for 
impersonal non-fiction however arid, and only 
the gentlemanly pleasantness of publishing kept 
one’s naive nose to the grindstone at all. 

In the end, however, the paralysing restfulness 
of it all got me down—coupled, of course, with 
the strain of all the other jobs I had to do in the 
evenings in order to make a living. But it still had 
One salutary effect: it inoculated me for life 
against the desire ever, in any circumstances, to 
Write a novel. Maybe all intending authors should 
work for a time in publishing. 

* 


My thanks are due to the anonymous reader in 
Glasgow who, following an article I wrote about 
food, sent me a tin of baked beans, a tin of 
Kit-E-Kat and a condition powder. My husband 
ate the beans, the cats ate the Kit-E-Kat, and I 
am feeling fine. 
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Thought for Food 





Funny Foreign Food 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


Tue kind of food most 
people like best, or at 
least the kind for which 
every now and again they 
experience a powerful 
craving, is usually de- 
termined by what they 
became accustomed to 
during their most im- 
pressionable, perhaps 
happiest, years. 

As I suppose we all 
know by now, eating is 
too basic an activity to be dissociated from our 
emotions and memories. Some of the most 
highly evolved Englishmen I know sometimes 
yearn acutely for nursery rice pudding. | 
suppose they were the ones who had a serene 
childhood—a good cook too, I don’t doubt. And 
at the mention of a kipper I have observed the 
eyes of tough young administrators of commer- 
cial empires in far-flung places to fill with tears. 
Before the war there was scarcely a town of any 
size in Europe where there was not a tea shop 
for the benefit of Englishwomen who simply had 
to have their scones and strawberry jam. And 
why on earth shouldn’t they? It’s natural enough 
to want the food to which you've become 
accustomed and which best suits your kind of 
life. 

Where people who genuinely do love English 
food so often come unstuck, though, is in their 
lack of tolerance to those of their compatriots 
who look back to their nursery and schoolroom 
days with something less than affection. Not all 
English people, however much they may 
in other ways love their own country, feel 
a thrill of nostalgia when the smell of boiling 
cauliflower wafts upstairs from the kitchen, or 
get misty-eyed at the sight of the gravy con- 
gealing round the tepid roast beef at the pub. 

The illogical contention, however, of English 
food patriots is that it is honest to like bottled 
salad cream but affected to want olive oil; 
staunchly British to appreciate tinned baked 
beans but behaviourist to cook these same beans 





freshly for oneself. They've got themselves into a 
pretty muddle with it all. 

For a start, herbs, Whenever foreign cooking 
comes in for a lambasting from a British hotel 
keeper—always the first to howl when anyone 
says they prefer abroad for holidays—furious 
because his customers have complained of his 
dull food, it’s the herbs which get the angriest 
knock. This blow, I take it, is directed against 
such herbs as tarragon, chervil, basil and fennel 
which are thought to be continental imports (as 
a matter of fact every English garden used to 
produce these, and many more, kitchen herbs, 
but let it pass). 

I don’t know what collective term should be 
used to describe sage, mint and parsley. Not, 
evidently, the word herb. Sage and onion 
stuffing, mint sauce and parsley sauce are British 
institutions. These delicacies are not, however, 
made with herbs because to use herbs in cookery 
is foreign snobbery. 

I've found a way round this though. My char 
thinks all herbs are mint. I’ve put your mint in 
that jug, she says, when I happen to have brought 
home a big bunch of heaven knows how many 
varieties of herb from the garden of some rather 
stuck-up friends of mine who grow them. I sug- 
gest we all call our herbs mint. Then we won't 
be accused of affectation when we put tarragon 
with our roast chicken. 

And spices. Cinnamon and cloves and ginger 
are all right. They go into cakes and puddings, 
they can be bought at Woolworths. 

But I happen rather to like flavouring certain 
dishes with the berry of the juniper—a shrub 
common in the British Isles, and, as we all 
know, an ingredient of good old mother’s ruin. 
But people who will swig down pints of your 
gin with never a care in the world will turn and 
rend you as the most precious cook on earth if 
you say you've put a couple of juniper berries 
in the sauce for the pork chops. Why can’t we 
change juniper—a beautiful and classical name, 
but never mind that — to gin-berry? It would 
make one sound a lot less of a food swot. 

A fancy for little ripe black olives, 1 discover, 




















A PLEA 
FOR HELP 
TO TRAIN 


THE GRAVELY 
DISABLED 


Amazing success 
in training 

the handicapped 
to become 

useful citizens 


In 26 years, over 6,000 men and 
women have been trained to 
overcome the burden of crippling 
physical disabilities and win the 
joy of being accepted as fellow 
citizens. 

With varied disabilites, they come 
from all parts of the British Isles. 





each with a personal Everest to scale. Over 300 
are trained each year in 18 trades including 

‘ engineering, book-keeping, shorthand/typing 
and gardening. About 95% of those completing 
training are placed in employment. We 
need your financial support to continue to 
help these brave people to help 
themselves. Your gift will kindle into 
», flame some spark of life perhaps 
even now burning low in an 
invalid chair or a hospital bed. 









Please give generously to this 
urgent appeal for: 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR THE DISABLED 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
President : Lt. Gen. Lord Freyberg, v.c., G.c.M.G. Chairman: E. S. Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S, 
Chairman of Appeals Committee : Maj. Gen. Sir Randle Feilden, K.c.v.0., C.B, C.B.B. 


Laie ie 


Hon. Treasurer: Sit Christopher Lighton, pr., M.p.e., J.P. Principal: A. E. R. Bruce, 0.8.8. 


LEATHERHEAD COURT: SURREY - Telephone: Oxshott 2204/5 
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Discerning friends 
distinguished friends 


and (definitely) 
delightful friends 


deserve 


du MAURIER 


for Christmas 


Give du Maurier 
Filter Tip Cigarettes in the 
season’s smartest pack— 
50 for 10/2} 100 for 20/5 


du MAURIER 


THE FINEST FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


19% 
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an admission that you like things connected 
Bip some way with the sun and the Mediterranean, 
nd sex into the bargain I wouldn’t wonder. As 
that weren’t all unrealistic enough, there’s the 
act that olives and especially black olives (it’s 
all right to have green ones in a Martini but not 
black ones on the table) don’t fit in with the 
nglish climate. To enjoy olives, I've been 
Bsolemnly told, you must sit in the sun with your 
Mhands clasped round a mug of retsina—or 
Pperhaps the waist of a Greek fisher boy—and 
our feet in the A2gean 

Fiddlesticks 

When | sit down to my meals | dont want 
tissoles and a blancmange to remind me either 
of the miseries of my schoolroom days or of the 
fact that the rain is clanking down outside. | 
Jove the Mediterranean and all that belcngs to 
its shores. And the sight and the smell and the 
taste of those oily little olives make me feel 
happy, and well. and as | eat them I can think 
about blissful Provence and Greece and all the 
BLevant and never mind if the sound of the Inner 
Circle train running underneath my London 
[Pkitchen /s less appropriate than the deafening 
iBroar of a million Mediterranean crickets. And 
what's more, | know now how to avoid 
squabbles about whether black olives are or are 
not suitable to the British way of life. A friend of 
#mine ordinarily much addicted to public school 
food such as treacle pudding also adores these 
iPblack olives. This isn’t easy for him to laugh off. 
But he’s found a way. He says they taste like the 
Pbest kind of smoked bacon. Do you get me? Just 
hint you bought your olives in one of those 
slippery, sealed porothene packets at the multiple 
dairy store next door. 













Then we get to anchovies. Nice little things. 
But they have to be made fun of on the grounds, 
t all things, that we’ve known about them for a 


Jong time. Approximately as long as we've 
known about bacon—some couple of thousand 
years I suppose, but we won't go into that. For 
I've found the crafty way of teasing anybody 
who says I’m out of touch because | like such 
an ancient, positively Biblical kind of food. 1 





just tell them that the tinned anchovy fillets in 
oil which we get nowadays are quite a recent in- 
vention and that these are much finer and milder 
and nicer than the immemorial sort in barrels 
Which are terribly salt and hopelessly bony. That 
makes me on the side of tinned food, and I 
‘an munch my anchovies in peace without being 
called a quaint little old Mrs. Tiggy Winkle. 


You see what I mean? 
People who fling about uncivil epithets like 
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gourmet, snob, or garlic gangster whenever their 
friends confess to a liking for any form of 
foreign food ought to think a moment before 
they speak. Because if they were to start 
carrying their argument to a logical conclusion 
they'd soon be doing without sugar and coffee 
and chocolate and rice and bananas and oranges 
and tea and pepper and currants and raisins and 
lemons and even avocado pears. 

Come along off it, you anti-food-snobs. Have a 
bit of fun, can’t you? We live in an island. don't 
we? And our whole existence as a nation during 
the past five hundred years has depended on our 
overseas trade, hasn't it? Then for heaven's 
sake enjoy such benefits as it has to offer and 
stop fidgeting about whether Italian salami goes 
with the weather or not. We missed our imports 
pretty sorely during the war and the years of 


The Higher 


By KENNETH 
A GrRouP of London 
architects has been busy 
thinking of ways of build- 
ing higher housing which 
not only looks lower than 
it is, but also seems lower 
to the people inside it. 
This group, in the LCC 
architects’ department. is 
satisfied that its first ex- 
periment of this kind— 
six eighteen-storey tower 
blocks nearing comple- 
tion at the Brandon Estate, Southwark—is a 
success. 

Certainly the new blocks look no higher than 
the eleven-storey development at Roehampton 
which caused such a sensation a few years ago, 
when it introduced the idea of tower housing 
to the Londoner. And some of the tenants who 
have already moved in at Southwark say they 
had no idea they would feel so ‘cosy’ at such a 
height. 


In their treatment of the exterior of each 
tower the architects have created several optical 
illusions. From a distance it seems as if there are 
two towers standing close together (instead of 
just one with a deep vertical gash down the 
centre). And from a closer viewpoint the tall, 
slender tower is made to squat and not to soar, 
by the thick horizontal bands that cut across it 
in five places. In addition, the tower is 
punctuated by recessed balconies (one for each 
room) and this makes the building look lower 
than it would if it had an unbroken facade. 








It is largely by this generous provision of 
balconies that the architects have created a 
‘cosy’ feeling inside the flats. If people can open 
a door on to even a small outside areathey don't 
get a shut-in feeling; and if the balcony wall is 
at least four feet high they are not likely (the 
architects say) to worry about being more than 
100 feet off the ground. 

All this is obviously costing the LCC more 
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shortage after it. Nobody thought you were 
snobbish then if you offered them a bottle of 
olive oil or a tin of anchovies or even a pound 
of tomatoes, | can tell you. 

And let’s get this straight too. If it’s snobbish 
to make a little effort to eat decently and pro- 
perly and to mind what you put into your 
stomach not only sometimes but all the time, 
then I’m going to stay a snob. | may have only 
a hard-boiled egg or a slice of ham for lunch 
but I’m damned if I'm not going to have them 
properly cooked. Like Bernard Shaw said. or 
something like he said, you'd better take care 
to get what you like or you may have to like 
what you get. And, heaven knows, I don’t want 
to eat what he ate, but the point is he minded 
about his food and presumably enjoyed it, even 
if it was only nuts and spinach. 


the Lower 


J. ROBINSON 


than its earlier tower blocks, from which tenants 
can look down a sheer drop. But the extra money 
has not been spent just because a few people in 
high flats complain of a feeling of insecurity. (In 
fact, the LCC gets very few complaints, and even 
the tenant who said she ‘used to quake in bed 
at the thought of being so high’ would not now 
want to live anywhere else.) The housing archi- 
tects feel that the expense of improving high- 
living conditions (and thus encouraging more 
people to accept tall buildings) is justified, 
particularly if it also brings a saving in main- 
tenance costs—as it does at Southwark. On other 
high blocks the jobs of repainting external 
woodwork and reglazing windows has to be done 
expensively from equipment slung on the face of 
the building. But here all this work can be done 
from inside each flat. And, of course, window 
cleaning from balconies is a little easier for the 
housewife—though in flats without balconies she 
is provided with pivot windows that turn 
through 180 degrees, so she can clean them 
without leaning out. 

The almost obsessive interest taken by the 
LCC in preventing its tenants from getting dizzy 
in the home is due partly to one of the housing 
architects having a bad head for heights. ‘! 
sometimes lie awake,’ he says, ‘thinking what 
would happen if a baby got loose on one of those 
balconies with a box he could climb on: but they 
tell me a child breaks just as easily after only 
a four-storey fall—and we've had four-storey 
balconies for years.” 

The safety of children is, in fact, taken care of 
by the housing architects. Windows that open on 
to balconies or sheer drops have two opening 
catches. The first allows the window to be 
opened a small distance; the second is a tricky 
catch which can be opened only by an adult. The 
LCC architects, who were rewarded by a recent 
Tonight broadcast showing the unmistakable 
happiness of Southwark’s tower-dwellers, will be 
very disappointed by the LCC's decision that it 
cannot afford further attempts to give a higher 
purchase on easy terms. 
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Shopping for Books 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


“WE'RE just stock-taking. 
Do you mind coming 
back next week?’ A 
reader in Harrogate tells 
me that this was how he 
was greeted by an assis- 
tant in a bookshop. I’ve 
had a large correspond- 
ence about bookshops 
since I reported on them 
here some weeks ago. 
The general reaction 
from book buyers is 
summed up by the same reader who says that 
‘After thirty years of book buying I have found 
booksellers to be the main obstacle in my way.” 

To be fair to the trade, my own report was on 
a selection of only a few shops and readers’ 
letters contained bouquets as well as brickbats. 
It’s obvious, however, that book buyers want 
better book shops, appreciate them when they 
find them and recommend, as I do, good ones as 
strongly as they condemn bad ones. 

Among those which readers have recom- 
mended (and which I endorse) is Heywood Hill’s 
in Curzon Street, W1, where, Mr. Tom Driberg 
tells me, they have more ‘style’ and intimacy 
than most of the shops I tested and where ‘they 
often advise you strongly not to buy a book; 
and Nancy Mitford used to work there!’ Sir 
Stanley Unwin recommends W. J. Bryce at 41 
Museum Street, WCl. I am reminded of, and 
should have remembered, Harrods which ‘cer- 
tainly devotes the largest floor space to books in 
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‘I'm sorry. Chief doesn’t want us answering any 
more questions about our tribal customs. He says 
we've projected a very bad image.’ 


London’—I haven’t checked this and don’t pro- 
pose to—‘and could well contest a claim to carry 
the best general stock of new books.’ 


* 


Acquiring books by joining a book club is not 
something that I would advocate in a general 
way. You're bound to find yourself paying for 
some books that you don’t particularly want and, 
anyway, why give someone else the pleasure of 
choosing your books for you? 

However, there are two clubs which I can 
recommend. One, which has just started, is Con- 
temporary Fiction, 10-13 Bedford Street, WC2. 
CF’s intention is to reissue at 6s. contemporary 
and significant novels chosen by Mr. Walter 
Allen and, occasionally, books of criticism or 
sequences of novels at considerably reduced 
prices. CF’s first list for October, 1960, to August, 
1961, includes Keith Waterhouse’s Billy Liar, 
Alan Sillitoe’s The Loneliness of the Long-Dis- 
tance Runner and Saul Bellow’s Henderson the 
Rain King. This seems to me a worthy cause: 
for six shillings you can have well-produced 
editions (with hard covers) of books which you 
are more likely to want than those of most book 
clubs and you will be encouraging young writers 
who have been highly praised by the critics but 
may not have sold all that well in the original, 
more expensive, editions of their books. 

The other club is the Folio Society, 6 Stratford 
Place, W1, which publishes what it describes as 
‘the great books of the world and fascinating 
byways of history and literature.’ The point here 
is that each book published is specially designed, 
printed, illustrated and bound. As books, they 
are a joy to look at and to handle. The present 
list of sixty books includes novels, memoirs, 
poetry, drama and history. Among them are 
seven Shakespeare plays (21s. each) with the 
text in two colours and with illustrations taking 
the form of costume and scenery designs for 
productions of the plays by Oliver Messel, 
Loudon Sainthill and Dali. There is a beautiful 
edition of Jane Austen (Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park now 
available, the others to come) with wood engrav- 
ings by Joan Hassall. 

The Folio Society is for people who agree that 
good books are a delight and deserve the com- 
pliment of fine production and presentation. 


* 


Discover a better restaurant, and we face the 
old problem: do we recommend it—and risk its 
becoming too well known? But I have found one 
which recommendation is not going to spoil; they 
can’t even put the prices up when they see them- 
selves in print. Let me commend to you the 
restaurant car on the 5.55 train from Paddington 
to Cardiff: the Red Dragon. 

While the train waited at Paddington, I noted, 
the menu stood in the window—not yet a com- 
mon practice, though it should be. For dinner 
I had pdté (toast really hot), halibut mornay (a 
touch of the old BR here), temptingly roast 
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chicken,*and crisply roast potatoes. The hy 
buttered carrots were hot as well as buttere 
even the bread sauce was admirable. I had 
turn away a good bunch of cheeses in favour 
fresh fruit offered on a large and polished dj 

The crew know their regulars well; they ha 
been together, I was told, since Great Westey 
days; but they do their best to bring newcome 
into the circle, and we actually talked, even leg 
ing from table to table, with strangers buyiy 
each other drinks. The pop of.a champagall 
cork was something I had never heard on Britis 
Railways before. My own choice was a fairl 
priced 1953 claret; new to me, but I woul 
gladly drink it again. 

* 
Last week I made disgusted noises about; 


friend who was charged £1 10s. 6d. for havingsf 


steam-iron changed from 210 to 240 volts. Having 
paid the sum COD and received an invoice, he 
has now received the sum back again—in th 
form of two postal orders, from the manufag 
turers. He is glad not to be out of pocket onit 
but it still seems an extraordinary way of orgap 
ising a free service. 


Postscript eh a 


THEY'VE been putting y 
the dangling Christma 
decorations in Oxford 
Street for over a week 
already, carrying then 
there on vastly lon 
vehicles, with extending 
ladders attached, at th 
busier times of the day, 
thus making drivers and 





bus passengers mor 
frustrated even than 
usual, and taxi-drivens 


even less benign. If the retail traders of the West 
End can afford these fancy mobiles, they might 
have sprung a few more pounds on overtime, 
and had them put up at night. The decorations 
will be up, I suppose, until Twelfth Night or 
thereabouts, which means they will be there for 
a couple of months out of the twelve: so Christ 
mas now takes up a sixth of the year, which 
strikes me as excessive. 

Presumably, Oxford Street is as early as this in 
order to get ahead of Regent Street, where 
they are only just beginning to string theif 
coloured lights over the pavements. When, ia 
the course of the next year so so, Bond Street 
and Tottenham Court Road are plotting to beat 
each other to it, as well, we may just as well 
declare the whole year to be Christmas, with 4 
few statutory bank-holiday days during which 
we are not obliged to exchange Christmas cards, 
and shopkeepers are even, please God, forbidden 
to put cards saying ‘Acceptable Gift’ on all the 
more unacceptable objects in their windows. 

Meanwhile, I am happy to see that at any rale 
the Dr. Scholl foot-service shops in Regent Street 
and Oxford Street are resisting the ‘acceptable 
gift’ compulsion; refraining from decorating 
their windows with synthetic snow, tiny tots 
Christmas trees and holly leaves; and sternly 
facing the fact that relatively few people, how 
ever Yuletide-minded, slip arch-preservers and 
bunion-pads into their dear ones’ elastic stock 
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ings for Noél. Unlike the window of the Solici- 
tors’ Law Stationery Society Limited, all red 
candles and witch-balls, enticing the passer-by to 
consider as acceptable gifts bottles of marking- 
ink and those little sponges in saucers that 
moisten postage-stamps; and the optician’s shop, 
just across the way from Dr. Scholl, decking out 
its windows with holly leaves and tinsel, in the 
fond (and perhaps even well-founded) hope that 
many a contact lens will be slipped into laughing 
eyes under the mistletoe at what I can only 
describe as the festive season—helped, of course, 
by a dainty gift bottle of Germicidal Watering 
Agent. * 


That split in the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament seems to be wider and deeper than we 
had thought. A Mortimer Street public house, 
The Earl Russell, is displaying a notice, ‘Under 
Entirely New Management.’ 
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I often wonder what some people think Chris- 
tianity is about. Mr. Harry Allen, for twenty 
years the chief assistant to Mr. Albert Pierre- 
point, and now himself chief hangman, is de- 
fending an action for divorce brought by his wife 
on the grounds that, as he is a Roman Catholic, 
‘divorce is not a thing I hold with.’ 


* 


To continue our notes on 1959 wines now 
available, let me mention a fresh and flowery 
Vouvray, from the Loire, a Clos le Mont, that 
Downman’s of Dean Street are selling at 12s. 
a bottle for present drinking, and that I can 
imagine going wel] with fish in a rich, creamy 
sauce, as it might be sole normande. 

Chiefly, though, my news is of white burgun- 
dies. Hedges and Butler of Regent Street have 
been showing a number of the 1959s that they are 
ready to take orders for, by the dozen, for putting 
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down for drinking early next year. If I nominate 
one as outstanding it is not to suggest that others 
are not excellent value or, like the expensive and 
important Montrachet, of superb quality. My 
choice is the Pouilly-Fuissé, a single-vineyard 
wine from the Domaine de Beauregard: it is 
crisp and sharp, with a most exquisite scent, and 
will be delicious in the early summer, in time for 
cold luncheon parties. Hedges and Butler will 
take orders for it at 133s. a dozen—it will be 12s. 
a bottle or more next year. The 1957 is now on 
sale at 14s., so some wines are coming down in 
price, thanks to the two good years since the 
disasters of 1956 and 1957. Hedges and Butler 
deserve support, in any case, as having old- 
established ideas about quality and up-to-date 
notions on what present-day wine-drinkers want 
—no fewer than sixty wines in their current list 


are less than half a guinea a bottle. 
CYRIL RAY 








Classified pon ertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department,- The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CADBURY BROTHERS 

Applications are invited from WOMAN 
GRADUATES (or equivalent qualifications) 
aged 25 to 40, f @ vacancy in PUBLIC 
RELATIONS dealing with SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Useful qualifications: 

Some editorial ability particularly in writ- 
ing for children; teaching or other experi- 
ence of schools or children; knowledge of 
advertising media and familiarity with 
visual aids; administrative ability and ex- 
perience of talking to groups; initiative and 
some original ideas. 

salary and prospects 
person. 

Applications, ating age. qualifications, 
and experience and when free, to W. S. B. 
Cadbury Bros. Ltd., Bournville, Birming- 
ham, by 2nd December, 1960. 

CAN YOU SEE ANYTHING 
WRONG IN THIS? 
The pump is of the double acting type 





for the 


right 


and the handle is separate to the pulling 
handle of the truck, giving the truck a 
greater operati onal advantage in the worst 
confined areas 

Wanted—a man who can think clearly 


and put it down in crisp, clean English. 
It would be a great help if he is an engineer. 
But this is not absolutely essential pro- 
vided he has a genuine interest and sym- 
pathy with the subject. He will be supplied 
with an inexhaustible supply of cliched jar- 
gonese and required to turn it, at high 
speed, into something understandable and, 





above all non-boring. Plenty of scope for 
original writing too in Rowse Muir, 4 
young progressive technical publishing 
house. Full details to Editorial Director, 77 





Charlotte St., 





ALAN PATON 


{President of the South 
African Liberal Party) 


author of “Cry, the Beloved Country” 
will speak at 
CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 
at 7.30 p.m. or 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28th 


on the occasion of the 


Annual Meeting of 
Christian Action 


Tickets price 2/6 Reserved, 1/- Un- 
teserved. From The Secretary, 2 Amen 
Court. London, E.C.4. (CITy 6869.) 











RENDCOMB COLLEGE, 


NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 


The Foundation Governors invite appll- 
cations for the post of Headmaster at Rend- 
comb College vacant upon the death of the 
oe Headmaster, Mr. D. W. Lee-Browne, 


Rendcomb College is a small independent 
endowed boarding school in membership 
with the Governing Bodies Association. 
Expansion is at the present time 
sideration. 

Applicants should have a good Honours 
Degree of a British University and suitable 
teaching experience, and preferably have 
had boarding school experience and be not 
more than forty-five years of age. Salary 
commencing at £2,000 per annum with 
yearly increments of £100 rising to £2,500, 
with good accommodation free. Applicants 
should be members of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Full information as to the College, Salary, 
conditions of service, accommodation, etc., 


under con- 





| 
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together with a form of application may be 
obtained from the Clerks to the Governors, 
Messrs. Sewell, Rawlins & Logie, 7 Dollar 
Street, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. Appli- 
cations should be returned to them not 
later than 10th December, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
‘ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 
LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. The successful appli- 
cant will be required to teach both internal 
and external students at any level. He will 
also be encouraged to develop his general 
teaching along the line of his particular 
interest and training. Staff duties are 
allotted so as to give each member reason- 
able time for research. 

Commencing salary will be within the 
range £A1,730 x £105—£A2,435 for a Lec- 
turer, and £A2,550 x £90—£A3,000 for a 
Senior Lecturer. In addition a cost of living 
allowance which is at present £A29 per 
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CRUISE No. 22 
VENICE, DUBROVNIK, DELPHI, 


TROY, BOSPHORUS, 


CRUISE No. 23 


PALMYRA: or BETH 
NICOSIA, 8T. H 


CRUISE No. 24 


CRUISE No 25 


SAMOTHRAKI, 


CRUISE No. 26 


CRUISE No 27 





HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


the patronage of Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow & Aberdeen Universities 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


MISTRA SPARTA, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS 
or SOUNION, SANTORINI, DELOS, VOLOS, THE METEORA, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI, 
ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, EPHESUS 

KNOSSOS, MALLIA or GORTYNA & PHAESTOS, OLYMPIA, KORCULA. VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 


VENICE, DUBROVNIK, PYLOS, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, oo. be Ay ae BEIRUT, 
BYBLOS, KRAK DES CHEVALIERS, BAALBEK ional 2 

LEHEM & JERUSALEM; or 
ARION, BELLAPAIS, K R 


VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE: 
RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS & KAMIROS, EPHESUS or PRIENE, PATMOS, CAPE 
HELLES, GALLIPOLI TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, DELOS, 

ELEUSIS or SOUNION, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, DELPHI, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
8th August to 24th August 1961 


VENICE, KORCULA, OLYMPIA, CORINTH, ris swag 
MALLIA or GORTYNS & PHAESTOS, RHODE $, LIN 
EPHESUS, PATMOS, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI, TROY 
ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEU 
DELPHI, DUBROVNIK, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 
23rd August to 8th September 196! 


GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will 
give lectures on board and at various sites visited 

Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W. 

Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Canon Guy Pentreath, 


Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Sta 
Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden & Mr. T. S. 


PRICES FROM 95 GNS. 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN 
263 (K79) TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 


YRENIA, RHODES, KAMIR 08, DELOS, 
MYKONOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS or SOUNION, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


3ist March to 16th April 1961 
or PRIENE, PATMOS, 


15th April to Ist May 196! 


to DAMASCUS & 


( 
ETRA ~FhMAGUSTA, — 


30th April to 16th May 196! 


ATHENS, DAPHN!I & 


EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, 
DOS or PHILERIMOS & KAMIROS, 
BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, 
‘or SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, 


Tth to 23rd September 196! 


ord, Rev. Lawrence ag oe Mr. J. B. 
R. Boase 


HELLENIC) LTD. 
ONDON. Phone: MUS 8070 











NU-WAY Mote 
@il-firing J 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(BOX 68206) DROITWICH 


annum is payable. For permanent appoint- 
ments provision is made for superannua- 
tion, travel and removal expenses, and 
assistance in buying or building a house. 
Further information about this position 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Com- 
— + mae 36 Gordon Square. London, 


Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 15th December, 1960. 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. 

The salary will be £1,250 p.a. rising by 
annual increments of £75 to £1,700 p.a. 
The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee. his wife and 
dependent children. In addition, actua! re- 
moval expenses will be allowed within cer- 
tain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 16th January, 1961. 


Continued Overleaf 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE Dy ae yore: 
ook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.I 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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- DAVIES 5 INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Gross Assets £. jose 000,000 


' Are paying LY, pi p.a. interest on 

) deposits for the seventh year in 

succession, with extra 4% added 
annually onfeach £500 unit. 

. Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

) Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. | 

) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














BRISTOL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE (INC) 


Aeon are invited for the post of 
UPERVISOR OF STUDENT TRAINING. 
The department accepts students from Uni- 
versity Social Studies Courses and .from 
Ceneric Courses as well as from the Home 
Office and the Institute of Almoners. Appli- 
cants should have a professional Casework 
qualification and experience in the scale 
£850-£1,000 plus 5% superannuation con- 
tribution. The os is for three 
years in the first instance. Particulars from 
the General Secretary, Bristol Council of 
Social § Service, 9 Elmdale Road, Bristol 8. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SENIOR LECTURESHIPS IN EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for two positions 
of Senior Lecturer in ucation. One 
appointment will be made in the fleld of 
Educational Psychology and the other in 
the field of the Philosophy of Education. 
Other things being equal, preference will be 
given to candidates whose interests lie in 
one or more of the fields of Learning 
bmg ry. Curriculum, or Secondary Educa- 

on. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within 
the range £A2,550 x £95—£A3.000 per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustments and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifi- 
cations and experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. 

Purther particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 


Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 23rd December, 1960. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


1.V.8. INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Sat. 26 Nov., 
2. p.m. Friends Internat. Centre, Tavi- 
stock Sq., W.C.1. Folk dance. Argull School, 
Tonbridge St., 7 p.m. 

‘KRAMPUS DANCE,’ Kensington Town 
Hall, Friday. 2nd Dec., at 8, Viennese 
Buffet—Dancing until midnight. Tickets 
from Anglo-Aastrian Society, 139 Kensing- 
ton High St. Tel.: WES 9003. Members 5/-. 
Hen-Mombers and at door 7/6. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GHRISTMAS EXHIBITION of Fine Crafts 
at The Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 16/17 
Hay Hill, W.1. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-12.30. 
Admission Free. 


FINSBURY ART GROUP. Exhibition of 
Paintings by members. Finsbury Central 
Library, Skinner Street, E.C.1 (Nr. Town 
Hall, Rosebery Ave.). Mon., Nov. 21-Sat., 
Dec. Open 10-8 Mon.-Fri.; 10-5 Sats. 
Admission free. 

INSTITUTO Dt DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Lda. Denise Empaytax on 
 albents iz: el hombre y el artista,”” on the 
22nd November, at 6 p.m 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 

S.W.1. Lecture by Dn Abdén M. Salazar 
on ‘Quevedo y Veldzquez: datos para Ia 
historia del cigarrillo en Europa’ on the 
25th November at 6 p.m. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1 (associated with Marlborough Fine 
Art Ltd.). Opening Exhibition: Georges 
MATHIEU, paintings and watercolours. 
Admission oe a 10-5; Sats. 10-12, 
28th Oct.-26th N 


P.E.N. aaa ouLo MEMORIAL 
LECTURE—1960 


SIR ISAIAH SERLIN | lectures. on TOL- 
STOY AND ENLIGHTENMENT in Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, at 
7 p.m. (doors open 6.30), WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 23. Chairman: Dr. C. V. Wedg- 
wood. Tickets available in advance: P.E.N., 
62 Glebe Place, London, 8.W.3, at 3/6 each. 
Remittance and stamped addressed envelope 
are necessary. 





MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND 
. Paintings and watercolours. 
First Kokoschka Exibition in London since 
1927. In aid of Children and Youth Aliyah 
and Save the Children Fund. Nov. 9-Dec. 
15. Daily 11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 3/6. 
Students 1/1. 
‘RHEUMATISM—Prevention and _  Treat- 
ment,’ Percival Ager. Caxton Hall, Mon., 21 
Nov., 7.30. London Natural Health Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled ‘The Persian Religious 
Theatre’ will be delivered by Professor A. 
Bombaci (Naples) at 5.30 p.m. on 28 and 
30 November at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 


PERSONAL 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE.—The 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief need 
part-time staff for new and creative work. 
By visiting and personally outlining relief 
work to people in their own homes and by 
finding ordinary people willing to give 
monthly subscriptions, clothing and volun- 
tary help, these staff will do Supremely 
worth-while work. Write to Richard Exley, 
O.C.F.R.. 17p Broad Street, Oxford, for 
details. 


CANCER PATIENT 62696. Child (2), a few 
months to live, one of two boys, whose 
parents are finding the daily visiting fares 
too much for their small income. Can you 
please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Exclusive designs by 
contemporaries, Annigoni, Ayrton, Bawden, 
Moore, etc., etc., and old master. Please 
send stamped addressed envelope for illus- 
trated leaflet. Polio Research Fund, Vincent 
House, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT ffor nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A..- 19 
— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 
‘DOMESTICS UNLIMITED’ for relate flat- 
cleaners and baby-sitters. CUN 046 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin zs safe 
natural remedy of proved value. Take it in 
Rutivite Tablets; 6/10 from Health Stores. 
Chemists or direct from Rutin Products 
Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning. ar 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1 . D.X. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
el.: AMBassador 4041. 


POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a.e. Citizen Books 
(S), 20 Alexandra Street, Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Bienheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


STAMMERS. Behnke method by ex-pupil. 
Ward, 26 Connaught Av. E. Sheen, 8.W.14. 


YAS MINA ORPHANAGE, home for 100 
Algerian Refugees, need for support 
urgently requested. They have suffered 
greatly. Collections of old spectacles and 
dentures bring good prices. Please help us. 
Collections to: WAR ON WANT, 9 Madeley 
Rd., EALING, W.5. 


“WHICH?” The November 
impartially on 
pet foods 
dress hire 
cough remedies 
nylon whiteners 
electric light bulbs 
based on scientific tests and independent 
surveys. “‘Which?” is published monthly 
by the Consumers’ Association on annual 
subscription only o. to Dept. 7, 333 High 
Holborn, London, C.1. 
WANTED: A CAUSE. Young Man, 25, ade- 
quate unearned income, will to go anywhere, 
do anything, for nothing, in any worth- 
while cause. Box No. 7348. 


issue reports 





THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 18, 


EDUCATIONAL 


COACHING BY University Graduates, 
Maths., Physics, French, etc. BAY 3281 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Samion 
tions —University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


IT’S FUN—and profitable! If you like to 
draw, invest in the Famous Artists’ Home 
Study Art Course. The brilliant instruction 
you will receive from these famous artists, 
in the comfort of your own home, will en- 
sure your success. Let us assess your ability. 
Send for free Talent Test to FAMOUS ART- 
IST SCHOOLS, 23 Westport, Godalming. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 

, B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies’s. 153 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 





LITERARY 


‘FOR VEARS I've meant to write, but I've 
been putting it off.’ No time? For things you 
really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs noth- 
ing to inquire. Free advice and book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 
BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus ls. 6d. per volume for 
postage. should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street. London, 
w.C.l. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are. specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle House. 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine 
condition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
Street, W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/85A). Palace Gate, W.8. 

YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings ~you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for FREE R.32. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AccuUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. MOU 
6136. <A 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Black 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-Needle Bath 
Tablets. Delicious fragrance, guaranteed 
refreshing; 21/- per giftbox of 36 tabiets or 
29/- per 50, post free. RAVIKA LTD., 64 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 











**Which ?” 

you may want to buy, 
tests. 

**Which ? 99 


only £1 to 
CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
333 HIGH LBOR 


ae LONDON, ww Cc. _ 





reports factually and impartially on the goods 
sed on independent 


is published monthly *. Lg ay subscription 


The Christmas gift for only £1 
that lasts the whole year through 
“Which?” 

For details about 
“Which?” 
as a Christmas gift 
write to 
Consumers’ Association 
333 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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Read PETER BROOK 


in the current issue of 


ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
from 41 Great Russell Street, London WCr 











FOR FRIENDS WHO READ THE ‘SPEG. 
TATOR.’ A binding case to contain 3§ 
copies. Opens flat. Copies easily inserted op 
removed. Greetings will be sent with the 
case if desired. Send instructions ang 
17s. 6d. (which includes postage) to the 
Sales Manager, ‘The Spectator.’ 99 Gowem 
Street, London. W.C.1. ; 


ROSEMOYNE 
Tablecloths, 
cloths, 

Linens, 


IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea. 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress. Churell 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland. 


WHAT A thing to do. A PRE-CHRISTM 
SALE of new gramophone records. Gre 
music. Fine artists. Collet’s Records She 
70 New Oxford St., W.C.1. NOW 


. - 7 s ————ill 
_—_— - — —_—_—————————a 


SHOPPING 8Y POST 


A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your personal = 
llb. parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. CROWLE: 
& SONS, Snargate St., Dover. 4 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. i4 days’ free triak= 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glassy 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies” 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Seleo= 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns fron 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, Wa 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure; 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart. from Hoh 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. Man- 
chester 2. 


TWEEDS. Superior quality hand woven, 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 6d. Stamps, 
Norsaga Milis, Mill Str., Kirkwall, Orkney: 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Whoiemea! Bread. 
Home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valu- 
able source of vitamins, especially of the B— 
group. Quick and easy to make—beginners 
need not doubt their ability to follow our” 
recipe. The whole family will enjoy it. Oug 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal is = 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at our 
water mill at Felstead, Essex. The wheats 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, 
including recipes; 6 lb. bag. 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib 4 
bag 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL. 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SELECTION 
Each carton contains: 3 lb. 10 oz. tin Whole” 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. tin Finest Ox Tongue, 
1 Ib. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, = 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Mush- 
rooms, 1 lb. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, ~ 
5 oz. tin Pate de Foie. 34 oz. tin Sliced 
Smoked Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack Jumbo 
size Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup. | 
20 oz. tin Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin 
Pineapple Rings and 1 Ib. tin export quality 
Christmas Pudding. Sent for £4 10s.—2 
cartons £8 17s. 6d.; ¢.w.o.. post paid. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., ORCHARD STREET. 
WORCESTER 


ACCOMMODATION 


BAYSWATER. Bachelor, retd., offers share 
furn. S.C. flat; phone. bath., kitchen; 70/-. 
Box No. 7366. 


DELIGHTFUL SUSSEX COTTAGE, West 
Bognor, Dec. ist to April, at only £5 weekly 
(sleeps 4/5). Many thanks to all those who 
wrote about the Thames Barge (now let) 
we advertised recently. Of course, we 
operate mainly in London for younger 
people wishing to share flats. Separate flats 
too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 


FLAT WANTED. _—Furnished/Part furnished 
or unfurnished for University Lecturer and 
wife (West London), clean careful tenant; 
arriving from South Africa. Apply Box No. 
7370. 


WANTED, country cottage or small house 
S. England; 4-6 weeks Dec. Jan. Careful 
adult tenants. Box No. 7367 
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